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What Experience Should the Counselor Have?’ 


The assumption is taken that this 
paper should be limited to a discussion 
of experience as it relates to the coun- 
selor in the secondary school. Such 
would include junior and senior high 


schools, part-time or continuation 
schools, trade and technical high 
schools. 

Any discussion of the experience 


which the counselor should have must 
give consideration to the contribution 
which that experience makes to an 
effective job of counseling. Most peo- 
ple agree that maturity and good judg- 
ment, together with an appreciation of 
the problems which young persons must 
meet both in school and in the early 
stages of adjustment to vocational life, 
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are necessary attributes for the coun- 
selor to have. These are gained through 
a varied and extensive experience which 
must include teaching and experience 
in the business world. The variety and 
extent of the experience which would 
be desirable for the counselor to have 
are so great that one person may not be 
expected to have all. Life would not 
be long enough. 

It becomes 
sider what sort of experiences wil 
tribute most directly to an apprecia- 
tion of pupil problems. Certainly ex- 
perience in the where 
counseling is to be done is desirable. 
Next, what kinds of problems are 
young people to meet outside of school? 
The answer to this question for a large 
majority of secondary school pupils is 
found in the kind of jobs that they get 
when they withdraw from school. The 
experience of the juvenile placement 


then, to con- 


con 


necessary, 


school grades 
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workers shows that these young people 
are employed in light factory work, 
errands, bundle wrapping, unskilled and 
semi-skilled jobs in factories, stores, and 
Work in manufacturing plants, 
department stores, or offices would then 


offices. 
give the counselor an appreciation of 
the demands to be made upon the large 
majority of these young people 
Another factor to be considered when 
evaluating desirable experience of the 
school counselor is the type of school 
or the pupils with whom the counselor 
is to work The cosmopolitan high 
school will be composed of pupils with 
a wide range of economic background 
and having a wide range of educational 
and vocational objectives, while a con- 
tinuation school will have only those 
pupils who are entering upon employ 
ment. The high school located in a 
well-to-do residential community is 
quite different from one located in a 
factory town whose population is large 
ly of foreign extraction. The probable 
educational achievement and vocational 
objectives of the major number of pu- 
pils should, then, be guiding factors in 
establishing the kind of experience 
which the 
have 
Since industrial and 
practices are continually changing as 
new and better methods of doing things 
are found, the experience that a coun- 
selor may have had is in danger of be- 
coming obsolete. Continual contact 
with the business world is essential. It 
is desirable to have counselors make or 
participate in the making of occupa- 
tional studies as a part of the regular 
work. In this way a limited experience 
may be supplemented by an evaluation 
of occupational opportunities and re- 


guidance counselor should 


commercial 


quirements from the guidance view 
point. I would even venture to say 
that such experience would refreshe 
the viewpoint of classroom teachers 

A discussion of the fundamental pri: 
ciples involved in the experience r 
quirements for counselors is rather si! 
ple. The actual statement of this pr 
ciple in a definite requirement is mor 
difficult. This we have attempted 
do in New York State and the folloy 


ing are excerpts from our certificat 


requirements for counselors 


Expertence. The range of occupationa 
experience great that no persor 
have all the desirable kinds It is 
sirable that the counselor have experier 
in the school grades or type of school 
which he expects t 
greater number of our young people leave 
school at an early age and enter facto: 
and commercial occupations, experier 
in these occupations will be valuabk 
Other experiences directly related to gui 
ance problems are: social case worl 
visiting teacher service; participating 
local surveys and report writing under di 
rection ; administrative work in the schoo! 
grades in which the person expects 
work; personnel work in large industr 
or commercial establishments 

Candidates must have satisfactory ev 
dence of three years of approved exper 


counsel Since 
] 


ence. This experience must include teact 
ing and such other experience as will <« 
able the counselor to appreciate by cor 


tact the problems of young people bot) 
in school and in employment. The follow 
ing kinds of experience are particular) 
valuable 

a. Industrial, commercial, and profe 
sional, exclusive of teaching but inclusive 
of personnel work 

b. Classroom, shop, or laboratory teac 
ing or administrative work in the school 
grades in which the counsélor expects t 
work. (This does not include student 
teaching. ) 

c. Social case work for social agencies 
and visiting teacher service 

d. Participation in local surveys and 
report writing under direction, or in lal 
oratory case work and reports on prol 
lems related to guidance. 
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What General Education and Specific 
Training Should the Counselor Have?’ 


Harry D. Kitson 


eachers College, 


\ good many superintendents of 
schools who want to have vocational 
suidance done think that any one can 
io it providing he have a kind heart 
ind an interest in young people, and so 
they select some superannuated teacher 
f Latin; or some broken-down teacher 

English who, after correcting themes 

20 years, is tired; or someone who 
merely ‘has a way with him’; and ask 
him or her to give vocational guidance. 
As a result, teachers all over the coun- 
try are trying to do something they 
ion’t know how to do. 

Such practice cannot give good re- 
sults, for vocational guidance is a spe- 
cialized field. It is a profession in it- 
self. And any one who engages in it 
should be trained just as specifically as 
me who engages in the practice of 
medicine or engineering or any other 
profession. 

It must be admitted that many per- 
sons who now hold positions in the field 
of vocational guidance have never been 
specifically trained for them. When 
some of them entered upon the work, 
there was no place where they could 
ybtain training. Many who have en- 
tered the field more recently do not 
know that there is any place now where 
they can receive training. Many con- 
sider vocational guidance only a side 
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Columbia 


University 





line, anyway, and do not think it im- 
portant enough to be trained for. We 
can safely make the assertion, however 
that vocational guidance has come to be 
a profession in itself, and that any one 
who expects to succeed in it must ob 
tain professional training for it just as 
he would seek specialized training t 
be a dentist, a lawyer, or an engineer 
Some erroneous ideas prevail among 
the persons who agree that one should 
secure some training before trying to do 
vocational guidance. One person will 
advise that training in psychology is 
the best; another will recommend train- 
ing in sociology; another, in education; 
another, in economics. The fact is, # 
one wishes to do vocational guidance he 
should be trained in vocational guid- 
ance. His training should be a grad- 
uate course, just as medicine is a grad 
uate course, preceded by a good liberal 
education in which one should have 
studied history, economics, psychology 
sociology, education, and other subjects 
that contribute to a general education 
The graduate work in vocational guid- 
ance should be of professional grade 
based on a job analysis of the work 
which one must perform in vocational 
guidance. In accordance with these 
principles, a committee from the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
has approved a sequence of training 
courses substantially as follows: 


giving the 
vocational guid 


1. An introductory course 


history and principles of 
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ance, with a survey of practices whi 
tain in the divers organizati 
vocational guidance 
2. Intensive courses in each of the 
tion f vocational guidan i tollows 
Methods of analyzing vocati 
ictivitsK 
Metl 1 
hy vocat 
Met ( ‘ il | y 1 4 
Counseling individuals 
< Placen and follow Ip 
Courses in necessary techniques 
tat l ill year 
b. Mental tests, full-yea é 
cl d ' tK " 
oy { es re il < a 
i { 
La Mor ler 
Ve if educat 
Social 
Ment 
Abr I i 
Psvycl lol ‘ 
rs €seal Ma 
Ge 4 } « } 1eT 
carry on investigations Chere re the 
training period should include t 
cM rci 
6. Field w While ese 
techniques and muc! t t 
can be acquire vithin academi l 
practice that makes \ 
cordingly, a good training cx S ] 
provide facilities whereby he learner < 
btain pract nder sup s In per 
T ng the 1 t I vi i i] ‘ 
ance. This can be arranged, provided th 
i tion giving the training ta 
lished cooperative relations with agencies 
that d vocational guidar ug] 
which students can obtain practice whil 
they are learning 


Positions in vocational guidance are 
—supervisory positions and 
For the former, 


outlined 


of two kinds 
subordinate positions 
one needs all the 
above—which would lead to the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. In the sub- 
ordinate positions one can get along 
with less. The full program is offered 
in only two or three of the larger uni- 


training 


But a lesser amount of train 
ing can be obtained in about forty ir 
stitutions throughout the United State: 
rhese institutions usually give an 

troductory 


versities 


course in vocational gu 


ance and courses in vocational psycho! 


yy, lal problems, statistics, a1 


tests. though these courses are 
given from the standpoint 
rather than fron 


the standpoint of vocational guidance 


menta! 
usually 


science or education 


~ 


For the subordinate positions ir 


cational guidance—for example, tea 
ers of classe in occupation scho 
counselors, placement officers, and the 


like ] Sul 


ypose we shall not be able 
to require 


Whatever _ these 
vocational 


postgraduate study 


practitioners lear: 


about vuidance must be 


during their undergraduate 
But of them we should at least 
demand an introductory course in the 


Problems and Principles of Vocationa 


quired 


course 


Guidance and a course in Methods ana 
Content of the 


But my observation is that even per 


Course in Occupation 


been graduated fron 


wish to do 


ple who have 


college and who work il 


vocational guidance come to a graduate 
education for training, an 


so I am of the opinion that our trair 


S¢ hool of 


ing courses in vocational guidance w 
be mostly graduate work. This 
borne out by the fact that city scho 
systems are requiring Master’s degrees 
But whether it is undergraduate work 
or graduate work, we should insist that 
persons who engage in vocational guid 
ance be trained specifically for it, and 
this meeting should go on record as lay 
ing down this as the first essential ir 
any program of vocational guidance 
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What Should be the Duties of the Counselor?’ 


Georce E. Myers 


University of Michigan 


Two years ago some of the writer's 
students sent a carefully prepared ques- 
tionnaire to a considerable number of 
counselors in junior and senior high 
schools, for the purpose of bringing to- 
gether reliable information concerning 
their activities. In January of this 
year the writer requested directors of 
vocational guidance in several large 
cities to ask counselors to keep a care- 
ful record of their activities hour by 
hour for a week and send him the re- 
sults for study in preparing this paper. 
Some of these directors sent in, also, 
analyses of their counselors’ work which 
had been made previously. In addi- 
tion, the writer has, of course, had ac- 
cess to numerous papers and reports on 
counseling, including the excellent pa- 
per entitled “Classified List of Duties 
of the Vocational Counselor in Schools,” 
by May Rogers Lane, the report of the 
Vocational Guidance Committee of the 
White House Conference, and the dis- 
cussions of the counselor’s work in 
books on guidance. 

From these sources the following in- 
teresting list of actual counselor activi- 
ties was prepared: 

Discussing with groups of pupils 
questions pertaining to subject choices, 
curriculum choices, and _ vocational 
choices. 

Teaching classes in occupational in- 
formation. 
~ 1 Pre sented before the Section for College 
Teachers of Vocational Guidance at the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
Convention, Detroit, Michigan, February, 
1931 


Teaching classes in other school sub- 
jects. 

Conducting _ individual 
with pupils concerning their educational 
and vocational plans. 

Conducting special interviews with 
individual pupils who are maladjusted, 
as shown by their scholarship records 

Studying record cards before individ 
ual interviews. 

Enrolling and placing new pupils in 
classes 

Making program adjustments fot 
those pupils who fail, those whose phy 
sical condition makes it unwise for 
them to carry a full program 
who are promoted during the semester 
and those gifted pupils who need to 
carry more than the regular load of 


interviews 


those 


school work. 

Handling discipline cases referred t 
the counselor by teachers because of 
poor adjustment to classroom condi 
tions. 

Handling absence and tardiness cases 

Approving requests for transfer to 
other schools and checking the pupil out 
of the organization. 

Assisting pupils to make 
and social adjustments in such matters 


personal 


as dress, personal habits, relations with 
fellow-pupils, and the like. 

Granting permission to leave school 
at irregular times or to come late on ac 
count of illness, to go to the placement 
office, the denta] clinic, other clinics, 
etc. 


Assisting in construction of the 
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hool’s program of classes each semes 
ter 

Furnishing the principal with infor 
mation as to probable size of classes, 
number in each course, and definite 
personnel for each group 

Having charge of all school assembly 
programs 

Granting lunch permits 

Having charge of school clubs and 


the school social program, including 
dance 

Conferring with parents who come to 
the school 

Obtaining information from. their 
1omes concerning pup who are doing 


unsalisitactory WOrk 
Providing free books, supplies, and 
ther special aid to needy pupils 
Keeping a list of 
for pupils. 


vailable positions 


Dealing directly with outside agen- 
ies regarding placement of pupils leav- 
ing chool 

Referring pupils to central placement 
itice 

Explaining work certificate require 
ments 

Helping pupils obtain part-time and 
I 


after-school employment as a means « 
keeping them in school 

Keeping records of interviews 

Presiding over study halls 

Lending money from school loan 
fund and receiving unpaid loans. 

Conferring with principal, assistant 
principal, department heads, teachers, 
school psychologist, school nurse, school 
physician, attendance officers, represen- 
tatives of social agencies, and others. 

Gathering and preparing vocational 
information material. 

Supervising school publications 

Performing corridor duty 

Assisting the librarian to make as 
large a contribution as possible to pupil 
guidance. 


Assisting the teachers in procuring 
ind imparting occupational informa 
tion 

Giving intelligence and educational] 
ichievement tests 

Assigning backward pupils to and 
leasing them from remedial work in 
school subjects, such as reading r 
mathematics 

Here is, indeed, a formidable 
hings which counselors do. It is ol 
that many of these are essential 
effective guidance program and may 
} ] 


properly be expected of a counselor. It 


1 


equally obvious that some of then 


1dministrative or clerica 


matters which have nothing whatever 
to do with counseling. Evidently, un 
ler the guise of setting up a counseling 


program, some junior and senior high 


1 


school principals have unloaded a larg: 
number of their office duties upon the 
ounselor At the meeting of this as 
sociation seven years ago the writer 
called attention to this danger, pointing 
ut that since the counselor has many 
hours each week without regular class 
issignments, he is likely to be consid 
ered the most readily available person 
for the odd iobs of the school Che 
danger seems still to be with us 

Our problem at this time appears t 
be to eliminate from the above list those 
items which cannot properly be con 
sidered as duties of a counselor, and 
to classify in a convenient manner the 
remaining items with such additions as 
may seem wise. In attacking this prob- 
lem it is well to have in mind a fairly 
definite conception of what is meant by 
counseling. For this purpose the fol 
lowing brief statement will serve 


Counseling is the process of aiding an 
lividual by conferring with him (a) to 
liscover and evaluate his personal assets, 
liabilities, and possibilities in terms of the 
requirements and opportunities of courses 
action which are open to him, and (b) 


Aa.o0.0° fm 
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col 
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through plans which 
school 


Carry 


counseling most of the courses of action 
dealt with are concerned directly or in- 


directly 


with the individual’s vocational 


and educational interests 


Keeping in mind this conception of 


counseling, 


the following classified list 


of duties of the counselor is proposed 
A. Interviewing or conferring with in- 
dividual pupils— 


l 


“w 


which the 
concerning 
apti- 


To gain information 
counselor will 

the individual’s 
tudes, and limitations. 

To aid the pupil in discovering 
his own aptitudes and limita 

tions. 

To enlarge the pupil’s knowledge 
of the opportunities and require- 
ments of occupations which in- 
terest him. 

To help him decide what occupa- 
tion to follow, what subjects to 
take, what curriculum to pursue, 
what higher educational institu- 
tion to enter. 

To aid him in overcoming reme- 
diable personality handicaps and 
in taking advantage of person- 
ality assets. 

To aid him in taking an inven- 
tory of his health in relation to 
his educational and vocational 
plans, and in taking proper steps 
to keep himself in good physical 
condition. 

To aid him in overcoming finan- 
cial obstacles which interfere 
with his educational and voca- 
tional plans. (After school and 
vacation employment, loan funds, 
scholarship funds, and grants 
and gifts through various agen- 
cies in case of immediate need.) 
To check up the preparation of 
senior high school pupils who 
plan to go to college with the 


need 
interests, 


Meeting pupils in 
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entrance requirements of the cx 
leges they wish to enter 

lo advise the pupil who is about 
concerning the 
obtaining 


to leave school 
steps to be taken in 
suitable employment 
lo aid and encourage the pupil 


school to make 


who is leaving 
plan for further preparation after 
employment begins 


groups with the 


object of acquainting them 


# 


Conferring with teachers and 


With the nature and general re 
quirements of the next 
grade or school. 

With the service provided by the 
counselor’s office 

With the steps necessary in or 
der to obtain an employment 
permit and with the laws affect 
ing employment of young work 
ers. 

With occupational 
on a group basis in cases where 
a number are interested in the 
same occupation. (This 
times involves trips through in 
dustrial establish 
ments. ) 

With occupational 
through regular 
this subject. 


iniormation 


some 
and business 


information 


class study of 


other 


members of the school stafi— 


1. 


~ 


In order to obtain information 
concerning individual pupils 

In order to enlist cooperation in 
meeting the needs of a particular 
pupil for health, personality, edu- 
cational o1 adjust 
ment. 

In order to enlist the cooperation 
of the teacher in acquainting his 


vocational 


classes with information concern 
ing occupations which are related 
to the subject he teaches. 


4. In order to insure adequate hi 
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pils who are about to leave school 
and concerning the success of 
these pupils after they have been 
in employment for a time. 


E. Conferring with parents— 


1. In order to acquaint parents with 
the school’s efforts to help their 
children make wise educational 
and vocational plans. 

2. In order to obtain additional in- 
formation needed in interviews 
with pupils. 

3. In order that there may be agree- 

cooperation between 


the help 


ment and 
school and home in 


cerning particular pupils. (Some 
times these agencies have much 
concerning individ- 
would be of 


information 
ual pupils which 
great value to the counselor. ) 

3. Obtain information as to the 
guidance activities of these vari- 
ous organizations and the rela- 
tion of their activities to the 
work of the school. 

4. Bring about a closer coordina- 
tion of guidance effort in the 
community. 

5. Focus the efforts of other agen- 
cies with those of the school upon 
difficult guidance cases. 





brary facilities for pupils who given pupils in making their H 
wish to learn about the entrance plans. 
requirements and courses offered F. Conferring with representatives of 
by certain higher educational in- industry, business, and the profes 
stitutions, or about specific occu- sions— 
pations. 1. In gathering information con 
5. In order to encourage more at- cerning occupations for use in the 
tention by teachers to the ex- schools. 
ploratory values of their work 2. In arranging for occasional talks 
and to secure from them more by successful workers in different 
complete reports concerning pu- occupations to groups of pupils 
pils’ interests and characteristics 3. In arranging for individual boys 
revealed by these experiences. and girls to interview workers en 
D. Conferring with special officers of gaged in occupations which the I 
the school system boys and girls are thinking of 
1. With the research bureau or psy- entering. 
chological clinic with reference 4. In arranging for groups of pupils 
to giving intelligence, achieve- to visit industrial and business 
ment, and aptitude tests and re- establishments. 
porting upon test results. G. Working with social agencies of the De 
2. With the attendance departments community outside the school sys- es 
concerning attendance records tem, such as boy and girl scout or ci 
and visits of attendance officers ganizations, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W rT 
and visiting teachers to homes of C. A., men’s and women’s service tk 
pupils. clubs, parent-teachers associations, w 
3. With the school health depart- juvenile court, welfare,. and other ae 
ment concerning health examina- agencies in ways that will al 
tions of particular pupils and the 1. Keep these organizations in re 
findings of such examinations. formed concerning the school’s fa 
4. With the central placement office counseling program. ci 
concerning the placement of pu- 2. Gain needed information con- se 


their 
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H. In relation to records— 

1. To see that satisfactory cumula- 
tive records for each pupil are 
readily available and kept up to 
date. 

To record significant items from 
each interview with him 

3. To study a pupil’s record care- 
fully before each interview with 
him. 

4. To send on eac 


-h pupil’s record 
o placement office or 


t higher 
school. 
[. With former pupils 
To provide opportunities for in 
terviews with former pupils who 
ire in need of counseling 
Counselors should be expected to 
perform some other duties than those 
essential to counseling. In _ certain 
cities they teach classes in occupations. 
The arrangement for counselors to do 
this teaching, if it does not take time 
which is supposed to be used for coun- 
seling, is usually valuable to the guid- 
ance program as a whole and to the 
regular work of the counselors. In 
fact, this arrangement has some de- 
cided advantages over full-time coun- 


seling. In small schools, those who do 


counseling must devote most of the day 
to teaching regular school subjects. In 
all schools, counselors should enter into 
the general life of the school, serving 
It should 
be recognized, however, that teaching 


on committees and the like 


classes is not counseling, even if they 
are classes in occupations, nor are these 
other duties which pertain to the gen 
eral life of the school. And superinten 
dents and principals who are genuinely 
interested in guidance will do all that 
they can under the conditions whi 
exist to allow the counselor time for 
real counseling duties 

If there were time. it would be inter 
esting to give attention, also, to the 
distribution of the counselor’s time 
among his various duties. Of course, 
the very nature of counseling is such 
that the individual interview must be 


considered the heart of the counselor’s 
work. And reports received on coun 
selor activities indicate that this is be 


coming more generally recognized by 
school authorities. However, there are 
striking differences in different cities as 
to the proportion of counselor time a 
tually given to interviewing individual 
pupils. A comprehensive study of this 
matter might very well be undertaken 








Traits of Vocational Counselors ' 


Water B 


Research Professor Educ 

It is the thesis of this paper that tne 
presence in high degree of some traits 
and the presence in low degree of othe 
the success « 


traits is essential to f vo 
cational counselors and that these desir 
able traits may be developed and the 
undesirable ones minimized 

lhe beginnings, at least, of a study 
attempting to determine essential traits 
and their order of importance for suc 
cessful counseling can be reported at 
this time. The place of training in de- 
sirable traits in a curriculum for voca- 
not argued 


will 


be 
admit its 


counselors will 
here. Most educators 
desirability; but they either disagree as 
to the method to be used or are skepti 
cal that any permanent change can be 
made in one’s personal characteristics 
by training. They deplore personality 
weaknesses, but leave to luck or vicari- 
ous experience the development of de- 
sirable traits. Yet definite measures 
can and must be taken to develop traits 
of personality within the limits of the 
student’s ability. 

When one approaches the study of 
traits of 


tional 


a vocation so closely akin to 
as that of vocational counsel- 
ing, the obvious first step is a perusal 
of the Commonwealth Teacher Train- 
ing Study and the preceding studies 
made by Charters. This approach is 
chosen because of the thoroughness 
with which these investigators have de- 


teaching 


1 Presented before the Section for College 
Vocational Guidance at the 
Guidance Association 
Michigan, February, 


Teachers of 
National Vocational 


Convention, Detroit 
1021 


ation, [ 


JONES 


miversity of Pittsburgh 
veloped their technique and because the 
route to the job of vocational counselor 
has, historically, been through that of 
the teacher. Prospective counselors, 
unless they have successfully resisted 
temptation, have been chosen from the 
ranks of good teachers,? and the same 
thing holds true administrators 
Obviously, since a selective process is 
taking place in the appointment of the 
counselors, they differ in some respects 
from those not chosen 

Charters has analyzed the traits of 
teachers, dressmakers, milliners, secre- 
taries, life insurance salesmen, teachers 
in department stores, and home makers. 
lor secretaries he* finds that the ten 
most essential traits are: 


with 


TABLE 1] 
rRAITS OF SECRETARIES 


Number of Employers out of 


Trait 28 Mentioning in Intervieu 
Accuracy 24 
Responsibility 23 
Dependability 21 


Intelligence 21 


Courtesy 20 
Initiative 20 
Judgment 20 
Tact 19 
Personal Pleasantness 18 
Personal Appearance 18 


In a project of constructing a curricu- 
lum for women at Stephens College, 


2It must not be assumed that all good 
teachers are found in public schools; busi- 
ness and industry, army and navy are among 
others that have contributed to this group. 

8 Charters, W. W., A. Technique for Trart 
Analysis, Journal of Educational Research, 
September, 1924. (See also Charters and 
Whitley, An Analysis of Secretarial Duties 
and Traits. Williams and Wilkins Co.) 
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harters' finds that for home makers It is interesting to note that the trait 
800 judges rank the following ten traits magnetism is placed 11th in senior high 
iighest, out of 48 traits rated 9th in rural schools, and 4th, 5th, and 

3rd respectively in junior high, inter 


TABLE II mediate, and _ kindergarten-primary 


grades More about this later. ) 
Traits oF Home MAKERS grade (More about ‘ 


A review of the results of a few add 
tink rait : ‘ ; : 
l Care of Healtl tional trait studies are shown. Either 
2 Honesty because of different techniques, or for 
Love 
4. Companionability some other pensen, tOe disagreement 
S Clea ‘ some cases are violent 
6 Loya The Pennsylvania State Depart 
oe f Public Instruction rates its 1 
8 Sympathy K9 panies _ o * 
9. Good Judgment on appearance, power, voice, chat 
10 Desire tor Children and cooperation For senior 
school teachers, the Commonwea 
‘harters and Waples in the Com- Teacher Training Study ranks them a 
monwealth Teacher Training Study shown in Table IV on the following page 
find that breadth of interest, good judg- This shows that the traits chosen by 


ment, and self-control rank highest for the Pennsylvania State Department of 
teachers of the senior high school Public Instruction are, on the average 
grades. The ten highest traits for little above the midpoint of 25 traits 
teachers of grades 7-9 and 10-12 are rated by Charters and Waples. 

ranked in order in Table III Two studies of essential traits of col 


TABLE III 


RaNK List or TEACHERS’ Traits (Rated by Administrators) 
CHARTERS-WaAPLES COMMONWEALTH TEACHER TRAINING Stupy # 


Grades Grades 
Traits 10-12 7-9 
Senior H. S. Junior H.S 
Breadth of Interest (Interest in community, interest in profession, 
interest in pupils) ................ PL er ek ae 1 10 
Good Judgment (discretion, foresight, insight, intelligence) 2 l 
Self-Control (calmness, dignity, poise, reserve, sobriety) 2 2 


Considerateness (appreciativeness, courtesy, kindliness, sympathy, 






tact, unselfishness) PS. Se eae 3 
Leadership (initiative, self-comfidence)  .........sssvesessrenennensneees > 7 
Forcefulness (courage, decisiveness, firmness, independence, pur 

OS ae ae cucssasamoninien eee ae 5 
Scholarship (intellectual Curiosity)  .............scecscsssesssrensesereeseeeesenecees 5 
SE ae 7 2 
Adaptability 8 10 
Open-mindedness 9 20 
Magnetism (approachability, cheerfulness, optimism, pleasantness, 

sense of humor, sociability, pleasing voice, wittiness)......... 11 4 
‘ooperation, (helpfulness, loyalty) sccpeathlsngieciepiieatiincheannattialanaidiie 11 9 

1 Charters, W. W., The Traits of Home 2 Charters, W. W., and Waples, Dougla 
Makers. Journal of Home Economics, De- The Commonwealth Teacher Tratning 
sember, 1926, Vol. 18, No. 12 Study. University of Chicago Press. 1929 
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TABLE IV re 
RANKING OF TRAITS Usep ON PENNSYLVANIA TEACHER Ratinc Cari day 
By COMPARISON WITH COMMONWEALTH Stupy FoR SENIOR HicH ScHoo.t TEACHERS cis te 
Commonwealth Teacher Pennsylvania State Departmeni nd | 
[vainmng Study Ranking f Public Instruction ] 
: 
Attract ess ] A ppearance 
Magnet V oice ge 
Forcefulnes Power to gi 
( ; 1” } Tact 3 
: ) Kindliness nter 
inate 1 f Optimism 4 
} Sense of Humor : 
nnec 
(_haracter 
Justice Kee] 
i | 
Honest y Integrity will 
Refinement 14 Morality ) 
Cooperation 1] Cooperatior trait 
least 
lege professors are reported by Kelly The lack of agreement in these twof ly 2 
and Breed: studies, especially in the position of thef ence 
item of ‘sympathetic interest in stu 6. 
“ABLE V . 
rABLI dents,’ shows that either the same} by 
Qua.ities EXEMPLIFIED IN GREAT TEACH- things are not being measured or that ate 
ERS AS ReporTep BY Ketty ! 2 Ms a. 
the method of measuring needs refine 
Nominations were made and qualities ; 
stated by 200 colleges) ment. In the one case a clear ma Rel. 
Number of Votes JOFrity is given in favor of the student} dete 
Trait Receiwed as a center of interest, in the other he ) a 
Interest in students, love of stu comes in a poor third out of five items.| tain 
dents, sympathy, helpfulness 
ot oO exp 
— . on / 
Knowledge or mastery of sub rABLE VI it 1 
ject, & holarship A Quauities oF CoLLeceE TEACHERS REpoRTE! Sect 
Personalit oe BY BREED y 
Character : l/ R ked » Orde I . 
athena 1] (Ranked in rder of Importance sis 
Sincerity . ee 1] Rank Ouality for 
Ability to inspire students 10 - ; 
Thoroughness i 10 1. Knowledge and organization of subject list: 
High requirement from students 9 : matter tiol 
Abilitv to stimulate thought 7 S Skill in_ instruction aie 
Preadth 7 3. Personal qualities vic 
a. Interest in subject of 
Breed’s* study consists of lists of b. Interest in teaching gro 
li : ; : c. Sympathetic attitude toward students 
qualities prepared by a committee of including freedom from sarcasm hea 
four college teachers and five students, d. Tact for 
. . » OC)nen-mi > 2E6 
and is widely used as a-guide in college ¢. Open-mindedness | 
age : f. Sense of proportion, including sens 
teaching. (See Table VI.) of hummer 
g. Accessibility to students ani 
' Kelly, Robert L., Great Teachers. As h. Self-reliance and confidence 
sociation of American Colleges Bulletin i. Attractiveness of manner 
No. J, Volume 15, March, 1929 j. Freedom from _ personal idiosyr ’ 
* Breed, Frederick S., A Guide for College crasies that interfere with effectiveness niq 
Teaching. School and Soctety, Volume 24, 4. Professional development mo 


p. 82 5. University cooperation vel 
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Technique trait An 
adaptation of the Charters’ trait analy- 
sis technique is being used in this study 


for analysis. 


and consists of the following steps 
1. Making a duty analysis 
2. Formulation of questions 
; general character, (b) with reference 


(a) of 


to groups of duties 

3. Collection of censpicuous traits by 
interview 

4. Definition of traits 
fined in terms of ‘trait actions,’ such as 
keeps his records accurately, ‘helps 
willingly when asked to do so,’ etc. 

5. Translation of trait and 
traits into standard terms, in which at 
least two translators work independent- 
ly and reconcile differences in confer- 
ence. 

6. Condensing or telescoping of lists 
into larger 


Traits are de- 


actions 


by putting similar traits 


ategories 

7. Evaluation by 
Relative importance of traits may be 
determined in two ways: (a) frequency 
of mention, and (b) the total list ob- 
tained through interviews presented to 
expert judges who are asked to divide 
it into three (least, most, and 
secondary importance). 

The duty analysis. The duty analy- 
sis here is a listing of the duties per- 
formed by vocational counselors. The 
lists were obtained in a class of voca- 
tional Pittsburgh and 
vicinity numbering 18. The outcome 
of this analysis was a list of duties 
grouped under the 23 headings. These 
headings were used to form questions 
for interview in collecting the traits. 

mulation of questions for inter- 
Questions derived from the duty 
analysis and others of a more general 


competent judges 


classes 


counselors in 


1 For complete description of this tech- 
nique, see Charters and Waples, The Com- 
monwealth Teacher Training Study, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1929 


nature were prepared to use in inter 


views with employers of counselors 
These questions are listed below 

1. When hiring a vocational 
what the 
which you are especially interested? 

2. What 
quirements? 


3. What qualities do you think dis 
fron 


coun 


selor are qualifications ir 


are your educational re 


tinguish the vocational counselor 
the teacher as the terms are ordinarily 
Give examples 
the best vocational 
you ever had? Now tell 
me in what respects he or she differed 
from others you have had. Why did 
this particular person come to mind 
first? 

5. What 


counselors 


understood ? 
4. Who 


counselor 


was 


vocational! 
that pleased 
Give examples 


things have 
done 
you very much? 

6. What are some things which vo 
cational find 
very irritating? 

‘7. Have you ever discharged a vi 
Why? 

8. Have you heard of a friend dis 
charging a Why 
done? 

9. Have you ever wanted to dis 
charge a vocational counselor and just 
didn’t? Why did you want to and why 
did you not do it? 

10. How has your present vocational 


for you 


counselors do which you 


cational counselor? 


counselor? was i 


counselor grown since you employed 
him or her? 
11. How do you train your voca 


tional counselor? 
12. If you could improve your voca 


tional counselor by merely wishing, in 


what way would you have him or her 
different? 
13. Have you ever thought, “I wish 


I could turn this over to my counselor 

but you could not? Why couldn't you? 
14. Do you think that 

counselors need special personal qualifi- 


vocational 
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ttional qualifica 
intervier Interview 
have been arranged with principals and 


directors of guidance in Pittsburgh an 


vicinity for the collection of traits 
['welve of these interviews have been 
made, although only nine have been 


tabulated to date. It is planned to ob 
tain traits from a number of vocational 
counselors to check the lists of pring 

pals and guidance directors. Charters 
finds that no more than twenty-one in 


terviews are necessary. In his study of 


life insurance salespeople, the first three 
managers interviewed mentioned all the 
traits found in the final list. The first 


eight out of interviews with 
dressmaker’s employers, the first twelve 
out of twenty milliners’ employers, and 
the first sixteen out of twenty-eight em 


ployers of secretaries gave all the traits 


twenty 


found in later interviews 

Translation. The trait actions thus 
found were translated by at least two 
persons working independently Con 
siderable disagreement was found, al 
though in the greatest number of cases 
the differences were with similar traits 
such as ‘fairness’ and ‘open-mindedness,’ 
which later may be telescoped. Char- 
ters’ list of teacher traits was used as a 
guide in translation, since, as was indi- 
cated earlier, the occupations of teacher 
and counselor seem to have many traits 
in common, although with different em- 
phasis. 

Trends appearing. No attempt has 
been made to go beyond the transla- 
tion step, since it is desired to increase 
the number of interviews until the point 
of diminishing returns is reached before 
completion. 

It seems safe to indicate the impor- 
tant traits that appear to be emerging 
as the study progresses. The following 
traits seem to be outstanding, as indi- 
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cated by the nine employers of vo 

tional counselors who have been int 

viewed up to the present time 
Breadth of 


trait is characterized by such trait 


interest—7 votes | 


tions as 
l ble to get the business point 

view. 

Is sympathetic with prospecti 
drop-outs as well as with colleg 
preparatory pupils 

3. Interested in various types of pe 


ple 

4. Addresses clubs and rious 
ganizations 

5. Has interest in pupils’ home 


school life. 
Cooperation—7 votes Cooperatior 
is characterized by such trait actions as 

1. Does extra work occasionally in a 

cheerful manner 
2. Cooperates with employers in try 
ing to see their side of employment 
problems. 

“Spends and is spent’”’ for man 
kind. 

Refinement—7 votes. Refinement, ir 
which modesty is an outstanding sub 
trait, is characterized by such trait-ac 
tions as: 

1. Is not affected, dominating, or dic 

tatorial 

2. Is not too cock-sure of the wisdon 

of his own judgment. 

Magnetism—5 votes. Magnetism is 
characterized by such trait actions as 

1. Puts others at ease. 

2. Inspires confidence at interview 

3. Makes pupils feel that they ar 

always welcome to see him and 
that they will be given help. 

Considerateness—5 votes. This tra 


o>) 


is characterized by 
1. Appreciates teacher’s difficulties i: 
working out student adjustments 


2. Exhibits human understanding of 


those less fortunate. 
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Has real love for fellow-man with 
out being too sentimental. 


oummary. 
partial results of an analysis of the 
traits of vocational counselors, using an 
adaptation of the Charters trait analy- 
sis technique. It was pointed out by 
comparing certain trait studies that 
wide differences in results have been ob- 
tained in the same occupation, which 
argues for a more careful technique 
than many investigators have used. A 
statement of the technique used in this 


This study presents the 





study showed the steps with a brief ex 
planation of each. The results are pre 
sented in traits and trait ac 
tions without evaluation except by fre 
The completed 
study should provide material for use 
in a curriculum for vocational 
selors and should point out the direction 
for self-improvement 
The traits most often indicated were 

Breadth of interest, cooperation, refine 
ment, magnetism, and considerateness 
in which typical descriptive trait-a 
tions were given 


terms of 
quency of mention 


coun 





Occupational Research Section 


History of the Occupational Re- 
search Section 


Lots BENNETT 


Chairman of the Section 
Vocational Guidance Bureau, Chicago 


When the Occupational Research Sec- 
tion was organized in Chicago seven 
years ago, there were already enough 
agencies making studies of occupations 
to cause the Section to consider the 
need for clearing information on them. 
Since then, these studies have multi- 
plied at a surprising rate and many or- 
ganizations outside as well as within 
the public school systems have pub- 
lished excellent ones. The bibliography 
of occupational material compiled in 
connection with the report of the Vo- 
cational Guidance Committee of the 
White House Conference shows that 
some 450 occupational studies have been 
published in the last ten years by ap- 
proximately 50 different organizations 
located in 26 different states. 

This great activity in the field of oc- 
cupational research justifies the far- 
sighted efforts of the small group which, 
under the guidance of Mr. Frederick J. 
Allen, set up a continuing program of 
work for the maintenance of high stand- 
ards of performance and the wider dis- 
semination of information in regard to 
occupational studies. Specifically, the 
Section has included in its program in 
the last seven years: 

1. The making of surveys to deter- 
mine sources of occupational ma- 
terial. 

2. The working out of schedules for 
investigations of occupations. 
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3. The making of studies of costs 
publication. 

4. The setting up of minimum stand 

ards of content for occupationa 

studies. 

The establishment of a Coordina 


: 
tion Plan, the members of whict 
agree to follow the minimun 
standards set and to exchange in 
formation about studies to be pub 
lished. 

6. The publication of notices of 


studies received through the Coor 
dination Plan in the columns ot 
the Vocational Guidance Maga 
zine. 
A list of the technical papers dealing 
with these accomplishments will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 

With various signs pointing to the 
superabundance of vocational informa- 
tion at present available, both in the 
form of pamphlet studies and books, a 
sequence of three papers was planned 
for the convention program. These 
papers deal with the use made of the 
occupational material prepared by vari 
ous agencies. The first shows the use 
of studies in large school systems and 
the adequacy of the supply of studies 
the second shows the use of studies in 
smaller school systems; and the third 
the types of studies produced by out- 
side agencies. Discussion of the use of 
pamphlet material versus textbook ma- 
terial is especially noted. Since the 
only justification for the immense 
amount of effort and money put into 
occupational studies is the actual use 
of the product, to prove their worth is 
not an academic task but a necessary 
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bit of underground work if more pub- 
lications are to be undertaken. It is 
this necessity that justifies the periodic 
stock-taking indicated by these papers. 
Further efforts of the Section will be 
devoted to obtaining still more exact 
information on the use of occupational 
material, particularly in connection with 
class work. Methods of teaching and 
urriculum content are subjects await- 
ing attack. Under consideration also 
are plans to make more effective the 
clearing of information in regard to pro- 
jected occupational studies, and to as- 
sist all agencies wishing to make such 
studies in establishing and maintaining 
the highest standards of performance. 


The Coordination Plan 


Mary P. Corre 


4 hatrman, ( oordination Commuttee 
Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati 

The Coordination Plan of the Occu- 
pational Research Section of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
is now two years old. Under this plan, 
organizations which are preparing occu- 
pational studies have agreed to use cer- 
tain standard forms in the preparation 
of these studies. The forms have been 
approved by the Occupational Research 
Section. 

The organizations keep one another 
informed as to studies they are plan- 
ning to make in the future, and as soon 
as a study is completed in manuscript 
form it is sent to each of the members 
of the Coordination Plan, together with 
a manuscript report which tells of the 
methods used in its preparation and the 
sources from which the material has 
been secured. Only organizations that 
are actually preparing occupational 
studies and ready to exchange such ma- 
terial may be admitted to the group, 





which at present includes the following 
Division of Vocational Education, Uni 
versity of California, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Vocational Guidance Bureau, Chicago, 
Ill.; Vocational Bureau, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Board of Education, Cleveland 
Ohio; Board of Education, Detroit, 
Mich.; Woman’s Occupational Bureau 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Board of Educa 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn.; Board of Ed 
ucation, New Orleans, La.; Junior Em 
ployment Service, Philadelphia, Pa 

Those cooperating in this program 
agree that it is of value in the follow 
ing ways: 

1. It has kept the cities informed ot 
studies planned and carried on in other 
cities so that needless duplication could 
be avoided. 

2. It has helped each city in getting 
background material for local studies in 
the making. 

3. It has kept each city doing work 
of the standard and style approved by 
the Occupational Research Section 

Each month in the Vocational Guid 
ance Magazine announcements will be 
made of studies prepared by members 
of this group, wherever these are in 
printed form and available for general 
distribution, as well as announcements 
of occupational studies prepared by 
other agencies. In addition, the Vo 
cational Guidance Magazine plans to 
publish a list of studies now in process 
of preparation and the dates when these 
will be available. 

The forms used by members of the 
Coordination Plan, together with a list 
of technical papers which have been 
prepared from time to time by mem 
bers of the Occupational Research Sec 
tion and which give the best available 
information for those who wish to un 
dertake a program of occupational re 
search, are given herewith 
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Outlines Used in Preparing Occupational Studies 


(Approved by the Coordination Committee of the Occupational Research Section 


National Vocational Guidance Association. )* 


FORM A 
Foreword 
Table of Contents 
Part I. NATURE, IMPORTANCE, AND HISTORY OF THE VOCATIO? 
OR GROUP 
Definition of the title, description and characteristics of the product or ser 
ices: specialties and sidelines, clientele 
Classification by Census, subdivisions, allied occupations, source and prepar: 





tion of materials 

History: beginnings, important changes, recent progress, outstanding inver 
tions or discoveries 

Importance: number engaged in the work, Census data and comparisons 
dependence of others upon it 

Contribution to social welfare 
influence. 

Part II. OPPORTUNITIES FOR JUNIOR EMPLOYMENT AND IN I 

STRUCTION 

Survey of workrooms or departments: location, description, pictures, a trij 
through the typical plant 

Departmental and occupational organization of the work: grade of jobs, age 


necessity, use, value, social or educationa 


sex, rates of pay, in chart or text 
Junior jobs and qualifications: 14 and 15 years, 16 to 18 years, schooling 
laws, abilities 
Demand for skilled and unskilled labor in the field 
Systematic instruction offered in plants: classes, clubs, or apprenticeships 
cooperation with school instruction 
Courses of instruction in local schools, public, or private 
Lines of promotion and successful careers of local people, biography, per 
sonnel studies 
Part III. WORKING CONDITIONS 
Hours of labor, wages and incomes, regularity of work or pay 
Health and safety problems of jobs and workrooms 
Economic and social welfare of employees: sickness, accident, old age, and 
death benefits; trade and employers’ organizations; social and recrea- 
tional activities 
Future of the occupation, business, trade, or group 
Advantages and disadvantages (summary) 
Part IV. JOB ANALYSES 
Skilled jobs described in outline or text as to— 
A. Tasks, materials, and equipment 
B. Output quantity, quality, and frequency standards 
C. Knowledge and skill required for success 
D. Qualifications of successful workers 
E. Strain and hazards of the job 
Appendix 
Bibliography 
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Chart or description of training opportunities, local or elsewhere 
Content of a good course of training 
* Copyrighted by International Textbook Company. Used by Permission 





FORM B 
Suggested Outline for Preparing Information on an Occupation 
(For shorter studies or those prepared for younger readers.) 
TIOY I. NUMBER OF WORKERS ENGAGED IN OCCUPATION 
(Give source, date and area covered by figures used.) 
ser a. Total engaged in occupation ... 
b. Total males (18 years or older) Total females (18 years or 
>pal oer)...... ; 
c. Total males (under 18)........Total females (under 18) 
ive Il. NEED FOR WORKERS 
; (Note increase or decrease in number of workers in relation to population 
isons Note whether there is an oversupply or undersupply of workers and ex 
planations. 
Hona Note principal centers where undersupply or oversupply is especially out 


standing. ) 

oN I. DUTIES 

(State specifically tasks performed by workers and what they need to 
dain know.) ; 

IV. QUALIFICATIONS 


- a. Sex 
: (Are there opportunities for both sexes? ) 
ling b. Age 


(State what age, if any, is required for entrance. 
State what age, if any, is required for retirement. 
_— State age qualification preferred by employers.) 
ge qualification preferred by employers. 
c. Race or Nationality 
(Are there any limitations re employment of special races or na- 
andl tionalities? ) 
d. Other qualifications 
(Include special physical, mental, social, and moral qualifications 
Do not include qualifications that obviously are necessary for suc- 
; cess in any type of work.) 
and V. EDUCATION 
‘Tea- . 
a. Necessary 
(Definite amount of education that is absolutely necessary for suc- 
cessful performance of duties.) 
b. Desirable 
; (Amount of education that is desirable.) 
VI. TRAINING 
a. Preliminary training 
(What preliminary training in Junior or Senior High School, etc., is 
desirable and available? ) 
b. Schools 
(What special schools train for work in this occupation—local or 
elsewhere? ) 
c. Training on the job 
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XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


XIV. 
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(Are there special plans for training on the job—apprenticeship sy: 
tem, classes in the plant, etc.?) 
LENGTH OF TIME BEFORE SKILLED 
(Include special regulations re union or other apprentice rules. 11 
struction may cover a period of 1 week to 3 months but how Jong 
before maximum rate of pay is reached?) 
LINE OF PROMOTION 
(What are the next two or three higher jobs—State difficulty 
certainty of promotion and on what promotion depends. ) 
RELATED OCCUPATIONS TO WHICH THIS MAY LEAD 
EARNINGS 
a. Beginning 
(Wage or range of wages received by beginner. ) 
b. Most common 
(Wage or range of wages received by largest group of workers. ) 
c. Maximum 
(Wage or range of wages received by the most highly skilled work 
ers. ) 
N.B. (Per hour, month, or year, according to common method of payment. Rs 
duce to weekly rate—state number of scheduled hours per week, ¢-¢ 
“Based on 50-hour week.” ) 


HOURS 

a. Daily 

b. Weekly 
c. Overtime 


(frequency of) 
d. Irregular hours or shifts. 
(e.g., telephone operator ) 
e. Vacation 
(only include if allowed with pay) 
REGULARITY OF EMPLOYMENT 
(When occupation is regular, omit a., b., c., and state regularity 
Give reason for regularity or irregularity.) 
a. Normal months (Indicate number of workers employed during thes 
b. Busy months various seasons. Do plants shut down entirely dur 
c. Dull months ing dull months? What per cent of the force is 
held on? What per cent added as extra workers 
during busy months, etc.?) 
HEALTH AND ACCIDENT HAZARDS 
(State special health and accident risks connected with the occupa- 
tion and the ways these may be guarded against. Refer to any 
State legislation which may have special bearing.) 
ORGANIZATIONS 
a. Employers’ 
b. Employees’ 
(State activities, purpose and strength, e.g., does union have em- 
ployment bureau, benefit funds, if so, what? 
Give exact title of organization, e.g., International Molders Union 
not Molders’ Union. 
State if affiliated with A. F. of L. or independent union. 
State any difficulties of entrance or specially large fees and dues.) 
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D Sys XV. SPECIAL EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 
(Give names of agencies which specialize in placing workers—e.g.. 
Joint Vocational Service, Inc., New York City, places social work 
Ir ers and public health nurses.) 
long XVI. TYPE PLACES OF EMPLOYMENT 
(Give typical places in which workers in specific occupations may 
find employment—e.g., electrician may find employment in elec- 
ty « trical repair shops, doing wiring with construction companies, with 
: a gas and electric company, in a power house, in the maintenance 
department of factories using electrical machinery, etc.) 
XVII. SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
a. Suggested Readings 
(Mark with * those especially suited to young people.) 
b. Persons and Firms to Whom Pupils May Be Sent For Information 
(Give names, positions, and addresses. ) 























N.B. For suggested schedules to use in Oe fer eee 
sork collecting material for this outline see Vo- EE cds vc cceteacdews 
cational Guidance Magazine, October, 1927. DE Cea nesta howeewaess 
Re 
oo Completed Manuscript Report 
(To be sent with manuscript material when it is sent by representatives to all Cooperating 
Cities, Committee members and Editor of Vocational Guidance Magazine.) 
Re Study of ———________- . = 
Ae 
Position — — . i aa 
CO ccteeeeeees ER 
1. Total number of establishments (in community) employing workers in occu- 
pations studied _________._ Total number of workers —— - 
2. Number of these establishments visited in preparing study ————__ 
rity 3. Number of employers and managers interviewed — — 
‘ 4. Number of workers in visited establishments. Total Males Females. 
ii 5. Number of workers interviewed at plant —_—____—_ at home —— ——___ 
jor 6. Distribution of visited establishments according to size. (How many small 
a he (less than 100 employees) —__—_—__; large —______; very large ——__ 
oes 7. Per cent of plants visited according to union and non-union affiliations of 
. ~ . . . . . 
employees —__——. Extent to which local industry is unionized —— ¥— 
8. Others interviewed; position and organization with which connected. 
lpa- Lenpsanijensindeiidiiit salen tieeciasccamnitiiciiniatiatiianemiaitnmpasialtl ~- 
any seaibeniaeaitiaiaiaaneisihliminhd = ee 
-m- - $$ —_--— ——_—- -___ ———- — 
on, a . Se ; 
3.) ‘ - oniene: = ” 
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9. Other visits made (e.g., schools, placement agencies.) 


10. Critics in the occupation studied to whom manuscript was submitted. (Give 
positions and indicate their approval of study or disapproval of any sectior 
or paragraph. ) 











11. Suggestions to those in other cities making similar study: 









































12. Dates manuscript will probably be sent to press. 
13. Dates manuscript will probably be available in printed form 


List of Technical Articles Dealing a. Survey of Research carried on in 
with Occupational Studies and How the Field of Occupations and In- 
to Prepare Them dustry by Persons and Bureaus 


1. Allen, Frederick J. Practice in Connected with the Public Schoo! 
Vocational Guidance. McGraw-Hill Sytem. Clans 5, Ck (pp 
Book Company, New York, 1927. 86-97). 


(Chiefly articles reprinted from the Vo- 1 Originally published in the Vocational 
cational Guidance Magazine. ) *uidance Magazine 
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b. Problems of Summarizing and 

Editing Occupational Studies. 

Mary P. Corre. (pp. 98-107.)! 

Relationships Existing between the 

Counselor and the Occupational 

Investigator. May Rogers Lane. 

pp. 118-122.) 

. Occupational Material Needed by 
the Teachers and Use to be Made 
of it. Cleo Murtland. (pp. 123- 
131.) ? 

e. Standards for Evaluating Occupa- 
tional Studies for a Critical Bibli- 
ography. Mary C. Schauffler. 
(pp. 133-138.)? 

2. Lane, May Rogers. Occupational 
Studies. International Textbook Com- 
pany, Scranton, Pa., 1927. 

a. Content, Volume, and Uses of Oc- 

cupational Studies.* 

b. History, Present Trends, and Out- 
look of Research Pamphlet Series 
of Occupational Studies. 

c. Bibliography of Occupational 
Studies Produced in Pamphlet 
Series by Schools and for Schools 
by Universities and Government 
Agencies, 1920 to 1926. 

d. Review of Occupational Studies 
as to Point of View, Content, 
Style, and Make-up. 

e. 1930 Supplement to Bibliography. 

3. Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
published monthly (October through 
May) for the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association by the Bureau of Vo- 
cational Guidance, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University. 

a. The Content and Arrangement of 
Schedules for Occupational Inves- 
tigation. Florence E. Clark. Vo- 
cational Guidance Magazine, 
April, 1926. (pp. 318-326.)* 


a 


a 





1 Originally published in the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine. 

2 Also published in Allen, Practice in Vo- 
cational Guidance (see 1). 


b. A Schedule and Instructions for 
Investigation. Florence E. Clark. 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
October, 1927. (pp. 9-24.) 

c. How to Conduct Studies about 
Occupational Opportunities in a 
Large City System. Mary P. 
Corre. Vocational Guidance Mag- 
azine, March, 1927. 

d. The Use of Occupational Studies 
in the Class Room and in the Per- 
sonal Interview. Florence E. 
Clark. Vocational Guidance Mag- 
azine, April, 1929. (pp. 294-301.) 


Vocational Guidance Material Used 
in Thirteen Large City School 
Systems 
Ruts M. BartLett 


Vocational Guidance Bureau, Chicago 


At the beginning of the vocational 
guidance movement in 1907 and 1908, 
one of the most important needs was 
for a fund of information about indus- 
tries and occupations and the require- 
ments for entering them. Since no such 
material was available, the public 
schools themselves were forced into 
making occupational studies and sur- 
veys of local opportunities open to their 
young people. As the years have gone 
by, an amazing number of textbooks 
and reference books on occupations have 
appeared upon the market. Such a vol- 
ume of material is now available to the 
teacher of occupations and to the coun- 
selor, that those now engaged in occu- 
pational research have need to pause 
and consider. Are these texts and gen- 
eral books on occupations coming from 
the press in rapid succession actually 
being used in guidance work? If so, are 
they repiacing the need for the occupa- 
tional studies being made at a consider- 
able expenditure of time and money by 
the public school systems? If the text 
and reference books on occupations do 
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not entirely fill the need of teachers and 
counselors, are the occupational re- 
search pamphlets supplementing the 
book material satisfactorily? What 
material is still needed in the vocational 
guidance field? 

It was to answer some of these ques- 
tions that the present study was under- 
taken. Questionnaires to be filled out 
by counselors and teachers of occupa- 
tions were sent to sixteen large cities 
located in the East, the South, the West, 
and the Middle West. The following 
cities responded: Baltimore, Birming- 
ham, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Detroit, Hartford, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, New York, Pittsburgh, 
and Seattle. A total of 124 question- 
naires was received, representing 132 
schools. Most of the replies came from 
junior high schools. Seventy-nine ques- 
tionnaires were filled out by counselors 
or advisers, thirty-two by teachers, most 
of whom were in the social science de- 
partments, six by principals or assis- 
tant principals, one by the director of a 
placement bureau and one by a direc- 
tor of research and counseling. Five 
were not signed. 

In this study three types of material 
have been considered: textbooks, gen- 
eral reference books on occupations, and 
pamphlet material. 

Textbooks. The first question related 
to textbooks. In 48 of the schools re- 
porting, no textbook was used. The 
113 reporting the use of a textbook men- 
tioned 21 different titles. It was inter- 
esting to note the lack of uniformity 
between the schools within a city as 
well as between the cities. In seven of 
the cities reporting, some of the schools 
used texts, others did not. Two cities 
were using special outlines of their own 
in preference to any printed text. Six 
cities used textbooks throughout the 
school system, but in only one was the 


same text used in all schools. In 
city every school had a different text 
Occupations, by Gowin, Wheatley, 
Brewer, was used in twenty-nine sch 
in eight different cities; Communit 
Life and Civic Problems, by Hill, 
twenty schools in six cities; Our World 
of Work, by Holbrook and McGregor 
in seven schools in five cities; Voca 
tional Civics, by Giles, in twenty scho 
in four cities. 

Although ten of the twenty-one texts 
on the list have been published sin 
1926, with one exception those in most 
common use were published before 1924 
Only two of the ten newer texts, Pro 
tor’s Vocations and Holbrook and M« 
Gregor’s Our World of Work were used 
in more than two cities. The one 193 
book reported is Myers, Little and Rob 
inson’s Planning Your Future, which is 
used in Detroit where it was available in 
mimeographed form prior to publica- 
tion. 

The majority made no comment as t 
the adequacy of these texts. A few in 
dicated their approval. Of those ex 
pressing dissatisfaction, five wanted one 
of the newer texts already on the mar 
ket and seven desired a change but did 
not specify a preference. It was quite 
evident that some of those answering 
the questionnaires were not familiar 
with the newer textbooks available. 

Aside from requesting general com- 
ments on their adequacy, no attempt 
was made in this study to analyze or 
evaluate the texts. Those interested in 
this phase of the subject may care to 
look up two articles which have ap 
peared during the past year:—“Eval- 
uating Books on Vocational Guidance, 
by R. C. Woellner and R. L. Lyman, in 
the School Review for March, 1930 
and “Analysis of General Books on Oc- 
cupations,” by Grayson N. Kefauver 
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and John R. Wiehoff, in the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine for May, 1930. 
Reference books. The second type of 
material considered was reference books. 
Upwards of 150 books of all kinds were 
listed under this heading. For purposes 
of this discussion it was decided to limit 
this group to general reference books 
describing a number of occupations. 
Books of professional interest to coun- 
selors and books dealing with single oc- 
cupations or with small groups of occu- 
pations, therefore, were excluded. Most 
yf the textbooks were included because 
many schools not using them as texts 
reported their use as reference material. 
Here again there was great variation; 
some schools listed only three or four 
reference books and others forty or fifty. 
Libraries in some schools were reported 
to be well equipped with vocational ma- 
terial. The final list of general refer- 
ence books includes seventy-five titles. 
The ten most frequently referred to 
were: 
Filene, Careers for Women. 1920. 
Gowin, Wheatley, and Brewer, Occupa- 
tions. 1923. 
Wanger, What Girls Can Do. 1926. 
Lyon, Making a Living. 1926. 
Ernst, What Shall I Be? 1924. 
Giles, Vocational Civics. 1919. 
Proctor, Vocations, 1929. 
Ziegler and Jaquette, Choosing an Occu- 
pation. 1924. 
Rosengarten, Choosing Your Life Work. 
1925. 
Platt, The Book of Opportunities. 1928. 
About half of the books mentioned 
were published prior to 1924. Ten of 
them came out in 1929 and 1930. The 
banner year for publishing vocational 
guidance material seems to have been 
1928, as nine of the listed books bear 
that date. 
Pamphlets. The third type of ma- 
terial considered was pamphlet material. 


Classified by sources, this falls into five 
groups: twelve public school systems, 
seventeen universities and _ colleges, 
twelve governmental agencies—most of 
them Federal, twelve public utility and 
other industrial concerns, and twelve 
miscellaneous agencies such as the Y. 
M. C. A., American Bar Association, 
National Research Council, etc. Some 
reports indicated a rather meagre sup- 
ply of material, in others it was obvious 
that not all available pamphlets were 
listed. It seems safe to assume, how- 
ever, that the sixty-five sources listed 
do represent those most commonly used. 
A number of cities, particularly those of 
the coordination group, also have at 
their central offices fairly complete sets 
of public school material. These are 
available to teachers and counselors but, 
because of the limited number of copies, 
are not available to pupils in the schools. 

As might have been expected, the 
questionnaires showed a limited circula- 
tion of occupational pamphlets pub- 
lished by the different school systems. 
Chicago pamphlets apparently have the 
widest distribution, their use being re- 
ported by fourteen schools in eight cities 
outside Chicago. The Milwaukee ma- 
terial was reported in use in fifteen 
schools in four cities, Pittsburgh studies 
in eleven schools in four cities. 

The limited circulation of this ma- 
terial is partly due to the fact that most 
of it is neither for sale nor to be ob- 
tained in quantity for free distribution, 
and also to the fact that some of it is 
purely local in character. Nevertheless, 
some of the material, such as that put 
out by the government, which is free 
and of universal application, was no 
more widely used. From the comments 
made, it was apparent that many were 
not aware of the amount of really excel- 
lent and useful material that has been 
prepared. For those, the Bibliography 
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of Occupational Pamphlets, prepared by 
the Vocational Guidance Committee of 
the White House Conference, will be a 
revelation. It is to be hoped that this 
will soon be published and available for 
distribution. 

To a research group, the material 
which counselors and teachers actually 
have is of less significance than their 
judgment as to its adequacy. Forty of 
the 107 replying stated that they had 
sufficient material for their needs. This 
statement cannot be taken at its face 
value, however, since a number of those 
who were satisfied submitted the most 
meagre book lists. In some instances 
there was more reason to believe that 
their appreciation of needs was limited 
than that the supply of material was 
adequate to any kind of an occupations 
class or counseling program.  Sixty- 
seven, or two-thirds of those answering 
this question, indicated that they did 
not have all of the material they desired. 
The chief reasons given were: “Not free 
to choose,’ mentioned thirteen times; 
“Lack of funds,” mentioned thirty-two 
times; and “Material not available in 
quantity,” mentioned thirty-six times. 
Of the material already in print, that 
most frequently requested was pamphlet 
material in sufficient quantity for dis- 
tribution to students. 

Need of material. Because of its im- 
portance to our research group, I have 
taken from the questionnaires the ma- 
terial on needs somewhat in detail. It 
seems to fall into three general groups: 
(1) Expressions as to the nature of the 
material needed, (2) specific occupa- 
tions on which information is desired, 
and (3) other needs. 

(1) Ideas expressed as to the nature 
of material needed are as follows: 

Information as to the “lower callings” 

which do not require formal training, 

such as redcap, nursemaid, and the 


like, information about apprentice 

ship requirements, trade schools, et: 

There was comment on the abun 

dance of material on the profession: 

in contrast to the small amount usefv! 
to the youngster leaving school at the 
end of the 9th grade. 

Material on “local conditions” was 

called for by many of the counselors 

especially those in cities without o 

cupational research departments. 

Current occupational informatio: 

from the point of view of “the con 

tion of the trade,” labor supply, de- 
mand and turnover in certain occ 
pations, economic trends, etc. 

Material on the level of the duller 

junior high school pupils. 

Simple job-analysis sheets for jobs 

that school-leaving children can get 

Simple self-analysis sheets. 

Material presented on the basis of 

school subjects, e.g., “Careers open 1 

boys who like mathematics,” or “The 

future of the tech graduate.” 

Pamphlet material stressing good 

workmanship and giving some stand 

ards of good workmanship in specific 
trades. 

Bibliographies. 

Opportunities for colored children. 

Revival of the News Sheet of the Bu 

reau of Vocational Information. 

Foreign language translations of o 

cupational material to send home t& 

parents. 

(2) Specific occupations on which in 
formation is needed were listed as fol- 
lows: 

Commercial work 

Restaurant work 

Department store jobs other than 

selling 

Government jobs 

Opportunities in music 

Professional athletics and physical 

education 
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Floriculture 

Aviation 

Embalming 

Chiropody 

Lithography 

Electrician 

Commercial Art 

Farming 

Salesmanship 

This list indicates again the need for 
interchange of material between cities, 
since there is hardly an occupation 
named for which a study has not been 
made by some occupational research bu- 
reau. 

(3) Some counselors mentioned needs 
which, while not directly in line with the 
question of pamphlet material, are 
nevertheless of interest. A few teach- 
ers desire better texts, and many coun- 
selors and teachers feel the need for a 
greater variety of reference books on 
occupations as well as for more copies 
of those they have. One city states that 
its greatest need is for more extensive 
libraries of occupational material in the 
various schools. Biographies are need- 
ed, biographies both of men and of 
women. Slides and films were men- 
tioned by teachers in nine schools. 
Posters and statistical charts also were 
suggested. 

Books on pamphlets. The increase 
in the number of books on occupations 
has raised the question in some minds 
as to the necessity for further publica- 
tion of pamphlet material by public 
school systems. In this connection an- 
swers to the question, “Are books on 
occupations replacing the need for pam- 
phlet material?” are significant. Sixty 
of the 106 replying state it as their 
opinion that pamphlet material is still 
needed in occupations classes. Eighty- 
five of the 103 replying to the question 
as it pertains to individual counseling 
state, many of them emphatically, that 


pamphlet material is still needed there. 
The chief reasons given for these votes 
in favor of pamphlet material are: (1) 
It is practically the only way of getting 
information on local conditions. (2) 
Pamphlet material can be kept up to 
date to a degree impossible in the more 
expensive book material. (3) It is 
more attractive to the child and better 
adapted to his use. He can take it 
home with him and go over it with his 
parents. (4) Pamphlet material is, on 
the whole, more likely to be accurate, 
since the study and checkup of one oc- 
cupation at a time does not present 
nearly the difficulties involved in at- 
tempting to cover the whole field of 
human endeavor. Examples of this ap- 
pear in two very recent books which are, 
in general, excellent. One of these men- 
tions, for training in one of the profes- 
sions, a school which has been out of 
existence since 1920. The other illus- 
trates the social worker’s job with a 
picture of a lady dressed in the fashion 
of 1910, distributing bouquets of flow- 
ers to the poor. Had the authors fol- 
lowed the check-up procedure recom- 
mended by our coordination group in 
the publication of their pamphlets, such 
inaccuracies would have been avoided. 

In conclusion, it may be well to point 

out certain pertinent suggestions for the 
work of the research group, which come 
out of this brief survey: 

1. The urgent need for devising some 
means of making valuable pam- 
phlet material available in quan- 
tity to school systems other than 
the one publishing it is again em- 
phasized. This will have a famil- 
iar ring to many since for many 
years it has been one of the ob- 
jectives of the occupational re- 
search group. 

2. Books and pamphlets which are 
available should be more widely 
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advertised among the rank and file 
of occupations class teachers and 
vocational counselors. 

3. The research group should take 
further responsibility for critical 
reviews of all vocational guidance 
material published. 
the pupils and teachers be pro- 
tected from inaccurate informa- 
tion. 

4. Suggestions made by 
in answer to the questionnaire as 
to the type of material needed, 
should be given most careful con- 


Only so can 


counselors 


sideration. 


Uses of Occupational Material in 
Small Towns and Cities in 
Wisconsin 


JosePpHINE HINTGEN 
Supervisor of Junior High Schools and Edu 
cational Guidance, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


The returns of the two questionnaires, 
Educational Guidance Practices in Jun- 
tor and Senior High Schools and The 
Uses of Occupational Material, from 
schools in the state of Wisconsin show 
clearly that both principals and teach- 
ers are very glad to get information 
which would help them to do better 
work in the giving of accurate occupa- 
tional material. From the returns of 
127 questionnaires on educational guid- 
ance practice it was noted that forty- 
nine schools had reading lists of sup- 
plementary material in occupational in- 
formation. Eighty schools imparted 
some occupational information through 
the composite or general courses, such 
as general science and general mathe- 
matics; three schools gave vocational in- 
formation through separate courses in 
vocational information or through the 
units in the social studies courses, such 
as citizenship or American History. 
There was no uniformity in the placing 


of these courses in the curriculum, :; 

though there was a tendency to place 
them in the ninth year. There was r 

uniformity in the length of the courses 
the courses ranging from six weeks, tv 

hours per week, to thirty-eight weeks 
five hours per week. Forty-eight schools 
stated that pupils gained some insight 
into the nature of occupations by visit 
ing the different industrial concerns of 
the town or city. The service clubs i 
forty-four places take active part in the 
giving of occupational material to the 
pupils. Most reporting schools, how- 
ever, are not using ten per cent of t) 

community assistance available to then 
in the guidance program. In seventy 
per cent of the schools the principal is 
responsible for the guidance service. Ir 
other cases the home-room teacher or 
teacher of social studies is responsibl 
for the work. The above statements 
are derived from the questions pertain 
ing to occupational material listed in 
the questionnaire on educational guid 
ance practices in junior and senior high 
schools which was worked out by Mr 
Donald Field of the Logan High Schoo! 
of La Crosse. 

The schools whose questionnaires 01 
guidance practices stated that they gave 
occupational information were sent the 
questionnaire, The Uses of Occupational 
Material. This questionnaire was the 
same one that Miss Ruth Bartlett used 
in her survey of the uses of occupational 
material in large city school systems. 
The fifty-three returns of this ques- 
tionnaire will be discussed according to 
the type of school. The schools from 
which the data were compiled are voca- 
tional or part-time schools, rural schools, 
schools in small towns of 500 to 5,000 
population, and schools in cities of a 
population of 15,000 and more. Special 
note will be made of the schools in the 
city of Milwaukee. 
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Eleven questionnaires from the voca- 
tional schools of the state were received. 
Vocational information is given in sepa- 
rate courses in nine of these schools, 
while in the other three the information 
is given through a definite unit in the 
English class. In all cases the counsel- 
ing is individual and, for the most part, 
it is done by the coordinator. Where 
definite textbooks are employed in the 
giving of the occupational information, 
such books as the following are used: 
Davis and Wright, You and Your Job 
Myers, Little and Robinson, Planning 

Your Future 
Lyon, Making a Living 
Ziegler and Jaquette, Choosing an Oc- 

cupation 
Gowin, Wheatley and Brewer, Occupa- 

tions 

Many of the schools are using the 
pamphlet material from the Department 
of Vocational Education written by Mrs. 
Jennie M. Turner, Assistant in Teacher 
Training. Mrs. Turner has prepared 
four excellent pamphlets and teacher 
manuals on the following units: 

Occupations 

Survey of Occupations in Local Com- 

munity 

Literature of Occupations 

Biography of Industrial Leaders 
My Life Work series, written by Cooley, 
Rogers, and Belman of Milwaukee, are 
used a great deal. Four of the part- 
time schools have completed the survey 
of occupations in their local community 
and so are using this material as a basis 
for giving occupational material. Eight 
of the schools reported that they felt 
they had enough material. There was 
an expression for more specific material 
on occupations for girls, illustrated ma- 
terial, and material on the trades and 
common occupations. It is very evi- 
dent to note there is a central clearing 
place which to some extent formulates 


the policy and gives definite help in the 
teaching of occupational material to 
the part-time schools. 

The course of study for the element- 
ary schools of Wisconsin lists in its so- 
cial studies course a unit in the giving 
of occupational material. This means 
that all the rural schools of the state 
are required to give to its seventh and 
eighth-grade pupils some information in 
regard to occupations. Since this unit 
has been in the course just two years, it 
is not difficult to see why these people 
do not have all of the best material on 
occupations. Lyon’s Making a Living 
and Ziegler and Jaquette’s Choosing an 
Occupation are the two books which are 
used for the most part in the rural 
schools of the state. Through a directed 
plan of giving teachers in the teacher- 
training schools and in county institute 
courses material on the best methods 
and procedures of presenting occupa- 
tional material to seventh and eighth- 
grade rural children, there is no doubt 
that within a short time the conditions 
in the rural schools will improve rapidly. 

There were sixteen returns from the 
schools in the small towns of Wisconsin. 
In five of the schools a separate course 
for the giving of vocational information 
ranging from six to thirty-eight weeks, 
two to five times a week, is given. This 
material is usually given in the tenth 
grade. In eight of the schools the oc- 
cupational information is taught in the 
social studies course, particularly in 
citizenship. In fourteen schools, indi- 
vidual and group counseling is done. 
In most cases this work is done by the 
principal or home-room teacher. Where 
textbooks are used to give the voca- 
tional information, such books as the 
following are used: 

Lyon, Making a Living 
Gowin, Wheatley and Brewer, Occupa- 
tions 
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Ziegler and Jaquette, Choosing an Ox 
cupation 

Smith and Blough, Planning a Career 
Proctor, Vocations 

Such pamphlet material as Vocational 
Information, published by Stanford Uni- 
versity, Picking a Job, by the Milwau- 
kee Journal, My Life Work series, by 
the Milwaukee Vocational School, is 
used. The reference material in most 
cases was very small. Only in one case 
did it seem at all adequate. Twenty-five 
different books were listed by this group 
of schools. In most cases the books 
were those published after 1925. There 
is little reference material for the teach- 
er as well as for the pupils. So few 
people filled out the comments on ade- 
quacy in regard to the reference ma- 
terial that no general statement of any 
kind could be made. In all cases they 
need more material and the reason for 
the lack of occupational material is due 
to insufficient funds. The statement was 
made, however, that they did not know 
where to get the best material. The 
need for an organized course, materials 
on trades, school catalogues, posters, 
and bibliography were mentioned as 
some of the particular needs. In most 
of these cases there was no statement 
in regard to a desire for pamphlet ma- 
terial. The feeling that the textbook 
does replace a pamphlet for the class- 
room work was quite prevalent. Since 
classes in occupations for schools in the 
small towns of Wisconsin are compara- 
tively new, one can readily see why 
there is a lack of uniformity, lack of 
material, and a haziness in what ma- 
terial to use. There is no doubt that 


the teachers in the schools of small 
towns do need and do want practical 
help in this problem of using occupa- 
tional material to the best advantage. 
Here is a real challenge for individuals 
interested in getting accurate and relia- 


ble occupational material, whether it be 
in the form of textbooks or pamphlet 
material, or both, to these busy prin 
pals and classroom teachers of th 
small-town high school. 

The returns from twenty-six schools 
of the cities of Wisconsin show that 
there is only one of them having a 
separate course in occupations. In four 
of the other schools this information 
riven incidentally. This statement by 
the Director of Life Advisement wil 
give a clearer idea of the methods used 
in the giving of occupational informa 
tion in the Milwaukee Junior and Sen 
ior High Schools: “Our Social Science 
Committee recommended last spring the 
inclusion of a unit of ‘Vocational Civics 
in the 9A Citizenship Course. This is 
based on Hill’s revised edition and wil 
be in operation shortly. Our plan of 
giving occupational information, then 
includes stressing the importance of 
‘looking ahead’ and ‘getting the facts 
through monthly themes in all English 
classes; a bird’s-eye view of the world 
of work and the interrelation of various 
occupations in civics classes; the giving 
of detailed information through the reg 
ular classroom and special subjects as 
the various careers emerge from the 
topics in the course; life-work confer 
ences conducted on a regular schedule 
throughout the year by competent busi 
ness and professional men and women 
industrial visits where desired; individ 
ual interviews with a school counselor: 
or with one of these men or women. 
The needs in occupational material 
from these seven schools is best ex- 
pressed by this statement: “Some state 
educational agency or local governmen- 
tal agency should furnish information 
concerning wages, demands for workers, 
and so forth, at regular intervals so that 
this material could be live.”’ 


In the nineteen schools from the 
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‘ther cities of the state, ten have sepa- 
rate courses in occupations ranging 
from ten to forty weeks, four to five 
periods a week. This material is given 
in the eighth, ninth, and tenth vears. 
Seven of the schools give vocational in- 
formation in other courses, chiefly in 
the social studies. Counseling, both in- 
dividual and group, has a definite place 
in the school program. This counsel- 
ing, for the most part, is done by di- 
rectors of guidance, full-time counselors, 
home-room teachers, deans of girls, and 
deans of boys. Where the vocational 
information is given in separate classes, 
the following books are used: 
Hill, Vocational Civics 
Myers, Little and Robinson, Planning 
Your Future 
Holbrook and McGregor, Our World of 
Work 
Gowin, Wheatley and Brewer, Occupa- 
tions 
Smith and Blough, Planning a Career 
Lyon, Making a Living 
Gallagher, Courses and Careers 
Proctor, Vocations 
The pamphlet material used in these 
schools are the studies from Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, New Orleans, 
and Minneapolis. My Life Work series 
by the Milwaukee Vocational School is 
the one that is mentioned most often. 
In the matter of reference material one 
finds a rather adequate list of good 
books. Some seventy-five different 
titles were listed by this group of 
schools. In most cases, however, there 
does seem to be a lack of professional 
reference material for the teachers. Ten 
of the schools make the statement that 
they do not have all the material they 
need, and the reason is that the ma- 
terial is not available. Some of the 


people gave definite expression to the 
fact that much of the occupational ma- 
terial prepared is very poor and inac- 


curate. Others expressed the fact that 
they could have all the material they 
wanted, but they did not always find the 
type of thing that fitted their particular 
needs. The list of pamphlet material 
from these nineteen schools is very brief 
It is difficult to state whether the rea- 
son for this is that they did not want 
the material or that they did not know 
where to get it. Books on opportunities 
for girls, statistical information, job 
analyses of common occupations, more 
material on the trades, studies of aver- 
age life experiences of men and women 
of average ability in the various trades 
and professions, and studies on oppor- 
tunities in trades and semi-skilled occu- 
pations according to specific measur- 
able capacity were some of the particu- 
lar needs stated by the school principals 
and teachers in the small city schools 
This group is almost unanimous in its 
feeling for the need of pamphlet ma- 
terial to be used in group and individ- 
ual counseling. There is a feeling that 
the textbook is replacing the material 
for occupational classes. The state- 
ment, “I believe the movement needs 
a central clearance service of occupa- 
tional information,’ was expressed a 
number of times. 

After a careful study of the returns 
of these questionnaires from the various 
types of schools, it can be clearly seen 
that the problem of knowing where to 
get the best up-to-date, reliable ma- 
terial to fit particular needs is the chief 
difficulty. It seems that one might ar 
rive at the following general statements 
from this study: 

1. The school people of Wisconsin 
are alert to a definite program of guid- 
ance in which the giving of accurate 
vocational information is important. 

2. There is an opportunity for real 
service in the way of telling the prin- 
cipals and teachers the best methods in 
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which to get and to give vocational in- 
formation 

All schools are 
find up-to-date, reliable ma 


anxious to know 
where to 
terial. 

4. The schools desire pamphlet ma 
terial which can be used for individual 
and group counseling 

5. The schools are all anxious to have 
this up-to-date material at regular inter- 
vals 


Revision of Occupational Pamphlets 
BARBARA H. WRIGHT 


Supervisor of Counselors, Mimneapolts 


Occupational pamphlets, according to 
the studies reported in this magazine by 
Miss Ruth Bartlett and Miss Josephine 
Hintgen, fill a definite need felt both 
by counselors and teachers of occupa- 
tions classes. Many state that they 
have a real advantage over books about 
occupations because they can be more 
easily revised. If an occupational 
pamphlet on aviation gets out of date, 
as well it may in a very short time, it 
can be revised at very little expense. If 
aviation, as one of many occupations 
covered in a book, gets out of date, it 
is not likely that the whole book will be 
revised because this chapter is inaccu- 
rate. 

However, the ease of revision of the 
pamphlets on occupations becomes sim- 
ply a theoretical advantage unless the 
practice of actually revising the pam- 
phlets from time to time is carried out. 
Moreover, those assuming the respon- 
sibility for placing occupational ma- 
terial in the hands of young people with 
the thought that such material will help 
them their occupations must 
make every provision to insure that the 
information checks with current condi- 
tions. 

For these reasons the Occupational 


¢ hoose 


Studies Section of the National V 
tional Guidance Association included 

a part of its 1930-31 program a surv 
of revision practices of organizatior 
publishing occupational pamphlets. 
organizations known to be publish 
such pamphlets were sent letters inqui 
ing about their policies and practices 
regard to keeping their occupatior 
Fourteen organiza 
tions sent replies. Nine stated that the 
had not revised any of their studie: 
five organizations reported that they 
had revised studies. In all, a total 
nineteen pamphlets had been revised by 
these five organizations. All organiza 
tions, even those having carried on re 
visions, expressed the need for a mort 
definite policy in regard to rechecking 
information about occupations and re 
vising published material to make 
comply with changes in the industrial 
conditions. In some organizations the 
need for revision has not yet become 
acute because the first studies wer: 
made quite recently. Others have bee 
so handicapped by lack of funds or by a 
burden of other duties that it has bee 
impossible to give sufficient attention t 
this problem. 
lem that will require more attention a 


studies up to date. 


Obviously it is a prol 


the years go by. 

In the organizations where pamphlet 
had been revised, the reason most fre 
quently given was that the first editio1 
was out of print. Most organizations 
make it a policy not to reprint a pam 
phlet without rechecking occupational 
conditions and revising the manuscript 
in light of the findings. This is no doubt 
a sound procedure but does not provid 
sufficiently for periodical and systemati: 
revision. In some cases the time be 
tween initial publication and _ revisior 
was only one year; in other cases it was 
eight or nine years. The time interval 
depended primarily upon whether or 
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not the supply of pamphlets was ex- 
hausted. Undoubtedly a more definite 
periodic revision of occupational pam- 
phlets is desirable. 

Two organizations reported revising 
pamphlets in order to make them more 
usable for students, the first issue hav- 
ing been made for counselors and teach- 
ers. In one instance the revision was 
amplified and made more statistical; in 
another instance it was shortened and 
made less statistical. In only one case 
was the revision undertaken primarily 
because of changes in the industry 
which caused the original pamphlet to 
be inaccurate. 

The Cincinnati Vocation Bureau re- 
ported a system of continuous investi- 
gation of occupational material. Coun- 
selors in Cincinnati are made responsi- 
ble for keeping informed about current 
conditions in specific occupations and 
in the schools that train for certain oc- 
cupations. They visit the schools and 
the establishments employing _ their 
workers at frequent intervals. Their 
occupational studies are prepared in 
brief mimeographed form, and each 
counselor has the studies made by all 
the others. These are kept in loose-leaf 
notebooks. Whenever conditions in an 
occupation change, the sheets dealing 
with that occupation are revised. Thus 
the counselors in the Cincinnati schools 
have notebooks containing in mimeo- 
graphed form current material upon 128 
occupations (27 of these are industries 
within which are many occupations, 91 
schools and training centers, and 50 
trade unions). However, this material 
is in mimeographed form and in the 
hands of the counselors only; it is not 
printed in pamphlet form, nor is it avail- 
able for pupil use. 

Questions were asked about the topics 
in the occupational pamphlets most fre- 


quently needing revision. Salaries were 
mentioned nine times, educational and 
special training seven times, and nun 
ber of workers six times. It is probable 
that the rapid changes in industry ac- 
companying the present business de 
pression and the statistics revealed by 
the 1930 census will make revision of 
these topics even more neces ary in the 
next two or three years. Information 
regarding such topics as duties of the 
workers and qualifications 
seems to remain quite constant and t 
need little revision as the years go by 
Some interesting suggestions were re 


necessary 


ceived regarding the methods of hand 
ling revision of pamphlet material. In 
the Chicago Vocational Guidance De 
partment it is the policy, whenever pos- 
sible, to have the person who prepared 
an occupational study handle the re- 
vision of that study. This saves the 
time and expense of having a new per 
son get acquainted with the field. As 
the first step in preparing a revision, the 
original pamphlet is submitted to key 
people in the occupation for criticisn 
The parts of it reported by these peo 
ple as inaccurate are then investigated 
This is done by making firm visit: 
After the material has been brought uy 
to date, it is rewritten according 1 
whatever purpose has been agreed upor 
Sometimes a pamphlet is shortened 
sometimes it is written more popularlh 

Some organizations report that for 
revision they visit a quarter as many 
firms as were visited for the first invest 
gation. Others visited as many firms as 
they visited for the first investigation. 
Probably no general procedure can be 
set up; it should vary with the occu 
pation being investigated. One orga! 
ization makes it a point always t 
visit all institutions training for a par 
ticular occupation before revising an « 
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cupational study because of the fre- 
quent changes in courses, tuition costs, 
entrance requirements, and other fac- 
tors about training. This is no doubt a 
wise procedure since education and spe- 
cial training are topics reported very 
frequently as needing revision. 

Those people who have been promot- 
ing the coordination plan for occupa- 
tional research have been somewhat 
concerned with the duplication of effort 
involved when several prepare 
monographs about the same occupation. 
For this reason the organizations con- 
cerned in this survey were asked to 
give an opinion regarding the feasibility 
of adapting studies made in one city for 
local use in another city. In order to 
make the problem more specific, it was 
stated thus: Would it be feasible for 
some city to take a recent pamphlet 
made in another city, make sufficient 
investigation to get local conditions, re- 
write the sections on number of workers, 
schools offering training, and possibly 
some other sections, and issue it for 
local use, giving due credit to the city 
having made the original study? Al- 
though no organization has attempted 
such a revision, all except one felt that 
it was worth trying, and several organ- 
izations urged it and expressed their 
willingness to cooperate. It is hoped 
that some department doing occupa- 
tional research will attempt this kind 
of revision within the coming year. 

This survey of policies and practices 
regarding revision of occupational pam- 
phlets points to the need for more con- 
sideration of the problems having to do 
with revision of occupational informa- 
tion. Undoubtedly, as vocational guid- 
ance departments get older and more 
firmly established, more adequate and 
systematic methods of occupational in- 
vestigation will be developed. 


cities 
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The Production and Distribution of 
Occupational Studies by Extra- 
Public School Organizations ' 
JosepH V. HANNA 
New York University 
We wish here to present, first 
bird’s-eye view of the writer’s impres 
sions of occupational studies on the 
basis of such examples as have come t 
his attention through rather sketcl 
and piecemeal observation, and second 
a somewhat more definite picture of 
the preparation and distribution of v 
cational studies under the direction 
the writer himself, for one specific o 

ganization. 

A request for samples of occupational 
studies, and such supplementary ma 
terials as were available, was mailed to 
several extra-public school organiza 
tions. Several replies to this request 
were received from organizations, typi- 
cal of which are the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the Open Road for Boys of 
Boston, the Institute for Research of 
Chicago, the Highlander Boy Founda- 
tion of Denver, the Women’s Occupa- 
tional Bureau of Minneapolis, etc. 
Added to these organizations would be 
the American Council on Education, the 
various college and university research 
bureaus which are publishing and dis- 
tributing occupational materials for 
their own students, and others who are 
interested. 

These studies differ so in objectives 
scope, and treatment that it is impossi- 
ble to analyze them according to any 
definite single category. The most sig- 
nificant impression one receives is the 
lack of standardization which is due in 
part to the different objectives at which 
the studies aim. The occupation of en- 


1 Presented at the annual convention of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa 
tion, Detroit, Michigan, February, 1931. 
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gineering, for example, is more likely 
to be presented in terms of college and 
university courses leading to appro- 
priate degrees, whereas the semi-skilled 
trade is more likely to be pictured in 
terms of necessary work habits and 
skills, essential steps necessary in pre- 
senting one’s self for employment, and 
the like. The futility of attempting a 
comprehensive generalization as to the 
content of these studies, has led to the 
setting down of a few impressions from 
a different point of view. 

The rather hasty examination of oc- 
cupational pamphlets, published by or- 
ganizations referred to, together with 
observations made by the writer over 
a period of years, has left him with 
these general impressions which may be 
reported briefly: First, there is increas- 
ing effort in the direction of presenting 
occupational requisites and possibilities, 
both in terms of educational and other 
types of preparation, and in terms of 
job demands and rewards, among extra- 
public school agencies. Second, this 
effort is unstandardized and, in a meas- 
ure, chaotic—due partly to the wide 
difference in objectives, and partly to 
unstandardized techniques; but _per- 
haps most of all to the general vague- 
ness which attends the application and 
use of such studies. (This point will 
be elaborated upon in another connec- 
tion.) Third, there appear here and 
there general claims as to the value— 
in terms of money, eminence, and the 
like—of elementary school, high school, 
and college education. Such claims, 
while made with the best of intentions, 
are not substantiated by scientifically 
acceptable facts, but resort to that con- 
sensus of academic opinion that formal 
education is good for everybody and 
that vocational guidance machinery has 
justified itself if so many children have 
been held in schoo! two or three years 
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longer. In some instances the money 
value of each day in school is given 
and in one study examined by the 
writer, the personnel of “Who’s Who” 
is referred to in terms of educational 
background. While such arguments, as 
faulty as they are from a scientific 
standpoint, may serve the cause of edu- 
cational progress for the majority of 
young people, they become the source 
of mal-guidance for others. Fourth, 
quite a number of studies are condensed 
into a few pages, and obviously serve 
their purpose by presenting no more 
than a panorama or ‘bird’s-eye’ view of 
the occupation, very little information 
with respect to the specific details of 
the job being offered. The careful use 
of such general orientation studies nec- 
essarily depends upon a proper concep- 
tion of the relationship between the first 
general steps in guidance and the more 
detailed, and in some respects tedious, 
steps which must follow. Well-organ- 
ized general occupational studies may 
serve their sole purpose by arousing oc- 
cupational interests and by giving gen- 
eral panoramic views. Of course, it must 
be recognized that without supplemen- 
tation such studies cannot go far in the 
direction of orienting young workers to 
the more intricate and subtle phases of 
the job. It is assumed here that to un- 
dertake the making of an occupational 
study is to be held responsible for mak- 
ing available more detailed and com- 
plete information than is usually sup- 
plied in a few pages. Merely to duplicate 
such general information as is usually 
made available through books covering 
a large number of occupations is to fail 
to meet the responsibility for the more 
detailed and much needed occupational 
study. Fifth, certain outstanding 
studies are pointing the way to what 
fairly complete occupational studies 
should be. It would seem that such 
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studies as the analysis of the field of 
library work by the American Library 
Association, the field of home economics 
by the Women’s Occupational Bureau 
of Minneapolis, and similar studies by 
several other organizations, are note- 
worthy. 

Che writer’s own experience with the 
Kiwanis Club of New York City is 
perhaps typical of experiences of other 
than public school agencies, in so far 
4s noting demands from different 
sources for occupational materials is 
concerned. Approximately four years 
ago the Kiwanis Club, in a spirit of 
public service, inaugurated a plan for 
making available to agencies and in- 
dividuals dealing with the occupational 
problems of young men, a series of oc- 
cupational studies. These studies were 
made, published, and distributed under 
the auspices of the Committee on Vo- 
cational Guidance and Placement, of 
which the writer was chairman. In all, 
five studies, ranging from the profes- 
sional level to the trades level, were 
made available through this source. 
The respective fields dealt with were 
Engineering, Law, the Printing Trades, 
the Building Trades, and Aviation. 
Agencies dealing with young men in the 
area of Greater New York which re- 
quested the materials were provided 
with as many copies of the bulletins as 
were needed, free of cost. The materials 
were also made available, incidentally, 
to agencies outside of Greater New 
York, free of cost to charitable agencies, 
and at cost price to others. Reviews of 
the bulletins in the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, the Kiwanis Magazine, and 
one of the vocational journals, consti- 
tute the only printed publicity given 
them, to the knowledge of the writer. 

The details of this effort are offered 
as a means of indicating the nature of 
general interest in and demands for 





such occupational materials. It wor 
seem appropriate to emphasize esp 
cially the requests from outside the area 
of Greater New York, since these re 
quests have behind them less of per 
sonal publicity and to a certain extent 
may be regarded as the more spor 
taneous. Requests for the materials 
were handled during the first few 
months through the writer’s office, after 
which, due to the increasing burden 
correspondence, they were handled di 
rectly through the office of the Kiwanis 
Club. Requests handled by the writ 
during these first few months are per- 
haps typical of the entire number 
requests for the studies; at least they 
serve as a cross-section of an increas 
ingly interesting and significant con 
sumption of occupational materials. 
During the period referred to, ex 
cluding the area of Greater New York 
requests were received from twenty 
eight states, from five cities in three 
provinces of Canada, and from the 
Philippine Islands. Such of these re 
quests as could be traced definitely in 
our files were classified according to ths 
nature of the requesting organization o1 
individual. These are reported in or 
der of frequency of number of requests 
from organizations or individuals in the 
same classification: school superinten 
dents, principals and teachers other 
than vocational specialists, 37; libra 
rians, 17; colleges and universities, 16 
Kiwanis Clubs, 12; vocational guidance 
counselors, 10; vocational directors, 6 
industrial and business executives, 3 
placement counselors, 3; Y. M. C. A.’s 
3; personnel directors, 2; boys’ work 
agencies, 2; and a miscellaneous list re 
porting single requests include a pas 
tor, a playground director, a musi 
teacher, and others. According to re 


ports from the Kiwanis Office, the re 
quests from without the Greater New 
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York area referred to here are insigni- 
ficant in numbers as compared with the 
total number of requests received. 

It should be remembered that the 
meeting of requests such as have heen 
reported is incidental, the major effort 
being in the direction of serving the 
Greater New York area. By way of 
contrasting the nature of requests from 
Greater New York with those outside, 
t was observed that in New York City 
the vocational counselors rank first in 
order of requests, as compared with 
school officials and general teachers who 
take first rank outside of New York 
City. Also there seems to be a slightly 
larger demand for such materials on 
the part of personnel managers and in- 
dustrial executives in New York City 
than outside New York City. This 
may be in part the logical result of 
greater personal advertising of the 
studies in Greater New York. 

While there is no objective standard 
by means of which the nature of the 
requests, aside from the personnel of 
requesting agencies and individuals, can 
be definitely classified, in general they 
would seem to fall into the following 
groups: First, requests by those who 
are definitely using occupational studies 
in the work of guidance and counseling. 
Such requests are usually stated in 
definite terms, leaving little to conjec- 
ture as to why the materials are de- 
sired. Second, requests by individuals 
having a more or less clear philosophy 
with respect to the needs for vocational 
guidance, but lacking such knowledge 
of details as they hope the studies will 
be partially able to supply. These re- 
quests are usually frank and honest, 
and leave little to the imagination as to 
what the individual believes his own 
personal limitations, with respect to the 
details of guidance, to be. Third, re- 
quests by librarians and others, neither 





experts nor with a desire to become ex- 
perts in vocational information, but 
who are in a position to supply ma- 
terials to others requesting them. Re- 
quests from these individuals reflect in- 
creasing local demands for occupational 
studies. Fourth, requests by individ- 
uals who hardly know what the voca- 
tional guidance movement is about, but 
who have heard about it, want to be in 
on it, and strike out boldly and vaguely 
to acquire all sorts of material about it. 
They have simply seized upon a new 
and popular thing, as they did with re- 
spect to half a dozen fraternal orders, 
as a means of extending their own per- 
sonal publicity. Such requests constitute 
an index of extreme aggressiveness com- 
bined with half-enlightened ignorance, 
requiring considerable energy to utilize 
and direct, if it is to serve effectively 
the ends of vocational guidance 

By way of conclusion may it be 
stated that even a brief glimpse into the 
type, length, and quality of occupa- 
tional materials now available through 
other than public school agencies in- 
spires one with confidence as to the fu- 
ture usefulness of such studies. Better 
efforts are plainly in the direction of 
providing more comprehensive, more 
detailed, and more authentic informa- 
tion, and away from the practice of de- 
scribing the most complicated of the oc- 
cupations in a half dozen pages, more 
or less. If we take as our examples the 
more comprehensive studies now avail- 
able, we have every reason for believing 
that the place such studies will play in 
providing adequate sources of occupa- 
tional information will be secure. How- 
ever, the writer finds it difficult to es- 
cape the conviction that no small pro- 
portion of self-appointed 
and otherwise, outside and to a certain 
extent inside the public schools, who are 
all too greatly isolated from the world 


specialists, 
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of active occupational affairs, regard 
formally prepared information as suffi- 
ciently adequate for effecting the subtle 
and complex occupational orientation 
of young people. It would seem quite 
unnecessary to state that to learn swim- 
ming by correspondence or by means of 
personal academic instruction or to 
learn music by means of a few lessons 
at home and without an instrument, is 
quite impossible. Is it not the obliga- 
tion of those of us who are engaged in 
the preparation and distribution of oc- 
cupational studies to make it just as 
obvious that, however thorough and re- 
liable such information may be, it is not 
sufficient as a background for the whole 
exceedingly complex, intensely human, 
and intricately baffling process of vo- 
cational guidance? The writer apolo- 
gizes for stressing here a_ limitation 
which is so well recognized by compe- 
tent and active vocational advisers, and 
his only excuse for commenting upon it 
is that, for a considerable percentage of 
vocational guidance activities now in 
operation, the pace is being set by other 
than competently trained specialists. 
This is but another way of stating that 
at present there is not sufficient under- 
standing and active cooperation be- 
tween makers of adequate occupational 
studies and users of such studies, and 
of urging a more effective cooperation. 
To make somewhat plainer for general 
consumption the limitations as well as 
possibilities, to provide a series of work- 
ing hypotheses along with accurate and 


reliable content, is essential to the 
greatest usefulness of occupational 
studies. Such an effort will help to 


forestall the possibility of individual 
vocational guidance programs degener- 
ating into cults—a possibility by no 
means remote in our rapidly expanding 
and immensely popular vocational 
guidance movement. As the writer sees 
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it, this constitutes a vital objective of 
the committee responsible for the pres 
ent sectional program, as well as of the 
association as a whole, and he has con 
fidence that the committee, in coopera 
tion with those whose spirit has always 
supported and furthered its most im 
portant work, will meet the issue. 


The Studies of the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations 


Cuase Goinc WoopHoUsE 
Director of the Institute 


The Institute of Women’s Profes 
sional Relations, established in January 
1929, is an organization, national in 
scope, devoted to research in educationa! 
am’ occupational guidance for colleg 
women. It is sponsored but not financed 
by the American Association of Uni 
versity Women. Headquarters are at 
the North Carolina College for Women 
Greensboro, N. C., and the Vocationa: 
Director of the College serves also as 
Director of the Institute. This close 


cooperation is of mutual benefit. To 


the Institute the availability of a lab 
oratory of some 1,800 students is of 
great value in testing its findings. 

The Institute is governed by a Board 
of which Mrs. Catharine Filene Dodd 
is chairman. Other members especially 
well-known in the vocational guidance 
field include Mr. A. Lincoln Filene, 
Dr. Harry D. Kitson, Dr. C. R. Mann, 
and Dean Iva L. Peters. 

The need for the Institute. A new 
organization in the field of education 
must justify its existence. The group 
who were instrumental in organizing 
the Institute felt it was needed. Very 
few factual data are available in the 
field of guidance for college women 
The Office of Education, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Woman’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Department of Labor, and 
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1 few colleges from time to time pub- 
ish material of real interest in this 
sphere. Excellent work is being done 
n guidance in the public schools in cer- 
tain sections of the country, but apart 
from the Institute no organization is 
studying the guidance needs of the col- 
lege woman. 

Her numbers increasing; the 
ommunity is spending large sums on 
her education; more and more she is 
seeking paid employment and is re- 
maining a greater number of years in 
such work. She is becoming a vital 
element in business. All these factors 
make it essential that she be given the 
best available information to guide her 
in the wise choice of an occupation and 
in obtaining the required educatiunal 
preparation. 

Such guidance is necessary not only 
for her own happiness but for the gen- 
4! social welfare. The suggestion em- 
bodied in the title of a paper read at 
a recent vocational meeting entitled, 
Futility of guidance in a changing eco- 
nomic order, should be the need for 
more rather than less guidance. While 
guidance will not in itself solve the un- 
employment problem, it is an integral 
part of the planned production which 
is necessary for a solution. Women 
must be directed into occupations for 
which they are adapted, for which they 
are prepared, and in which their serv- 
ices are needed. Proper preparation 
will cut down the cost to business of 
training on the job. 

Definite and specific knowledge and 
understanding of the economic situation 
and its demands on present-day educa- 
tion is sadly lacking. Guidance agen- 
cies are in a much better position to 
tell individuals what work their abili- 
ties might permit them to do than they 
are to tell them what is the best back- 
ground for such work and what the eco- 


are 


nomic demand for it is and will be 

This is particularly true in guidance 
for women. While complaints are 
heard of discrimination, many of the 
best informed women state with assur 
ance that important posts which might 
have been filled by women are not so 
filled simply because a woman with the 
proper qualifications was not available 

The first justification for the exist- 
ence of the Institute is this need for 
more factual guidance information on 
specifically economic lines. 

But why a special organization to 
study guidance for women? The Insti 
tute is not a feminist organization, as a 
glance at the personnel of its Board 
will prove. But its organizers are con- 
vinced that guidance for college women 
while based upon the same fundamen- 
tal principles as that for men, needs 
different factual material and a some- 
what different general viewpoint. The 
changes of the last few hundred years 
in the position of women due to mech- 
anization and urbanization, the changes 
in the locale of women’s work as more 
and more of them have been forced to 
make their economic contribution out- 
side the home, all still need careful 
study as the so-called industrial revolu- 
tion may be a thing for history books, 
but in actual life it has been super- 
ceded by the more violent electrical rev- 
olution still in being. The changes in 
family life make it imperative that even 
if she does not mean to have a paid 
job, the college woman must look for- 
ward to her situation at forty when she 
will need to pick up the threads and 
have a vital interest already developing 
which will carry her forward when she 
no longer has the children and may not 
have the interest of her early married 
years in purely social activities. Such 
an interest will be difficult to develop, 
as anyone familiar with the middle- 
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aged woman of today can testify, un- 
less the roots have been established in 
college and have been kept at least 
alive. 

The fact that women must be 
pared for a double career makes coun- 
seling more difficult for them than for 
men. And the further fact that more 
and more of them are continuing their 
work after marriage increases the num- 
ber of points needing careful considera- 
tion. Not only a potential employee 
but a future organizer of a family is 
being considered when the college girl 
comes for occupational guidance 

The girl’s parents must be educated. 
Neither daughters nor fathers at pres- 
ent consider the possibilities offered in 
the parental business. Further, par- 
ents, especially in certain localities, still 
have very limited ideas on what is ‘so- 
cially acceptable’ work for a daughter. 

Women have special emotional ad- 
justments which must be made in con- 
nection with their work; their leisure 
involves problems; there are questions 
of their traditional obligations to their 
families. The problems here are dif- 
ferent from those faced by men and it 
is an important part of counseling to 
teach the girl how to think them 
through. They have long been recog- 
nized but need more objective study of 
results. Specialized adjustment or ori- 
entation courses need to be developed 
for women from what one might de- 
scribe as a combined mental hygiene 
and economics point of view. The sub- 
ject matter would be grouped about a 
sane discussion of the present-day posi- 
tion of women from a factual and not 
from a feminist or anti-feminist slant. 
The question is, where can women best 
fit in and give special service? It is 
not a question of ‘doing the same job as 
well as a man’ but of making her par- 
ticular contribution in the field where 


pre- 


} 


So far we have d 
voted most of our energies to produc 
tion, perhaps the coming attention 1 
distribution and consumption of good 
fields which women as a grou 
have been intimately concerned, will bi 
their opportunity. and et 
gineering have brought us to the pres 
ent industrial Science, e! 
gineering, and economics should be abl 


it is most needed. 


with 
Science 
situation. 


to bring us out, and guidance is an in 
portant element in economics. 

Individual colleges are doing exce!] 
lent work with their own students and 
along special lines. What has beer 
needed is an agency to assemble and 
coordinate the results of scattered in 
vestigations and initiate a program of 
continuing surveys to determine where 
the services of college women are need 
ed and how they should be prepared for 
such work; which can undertake a sys 
tematic program of discovery and ex 
periment, cooperating with all inter- 
ested elements—business, the profes 
sions, and educational institutions—and 
act constructively as a national clear 
ing house for information and planning 
This, in brief, is what the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations has as 
its general objective. 

Some specific objectives. The speci- 
fic objectives of the Institute might be 
listed as follows: 


A clearing house for information on 
opportunities and requirements for college 
women in business and the professions. 

Collection and analysis of data on the 
situation in specific occupations. 

Effective cooperation with business and 
professional groups on the one hand and 
with the colleges on the other, to assist 


in developing functional education for 
women. 
Better understanding of problems in- 


volved in the relation of home life and 
professional interests. 

Act as a coordinating agency in bring 
ing together groups which are mutually 
interested in specific problems 
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Formulate and develop research pro)j- 
ects in the field of women’s education on 
the basis of cooperative investigation and 
experiment 

Provide technical suggestions and advice 
for individual students and workers in this 
field. 

Disseminate information to students, col 
leges, business and professional groups, 
and to the general public 


Details of studies. The need seems 
to be for detailed statistical studies 
showing as far as possible just what the 
present situation is in regard to occupa- 
tions for women and what the future 
will be. The studies of women’s work 
available today, with too few excep- 
tions, are impressionistic, rather than 
factual; they are not built upon a 
broad enough base; they are too opti- 
mistic; earnings cited and histories giv- 
en are too apt to be those of the suc- 
cessful rather than of the run-of-the- 
mill. The Elliott and Manson study is 
a model for what we need in place of 
the too prevalent success article. 

When model monographs have been 
developed they have been in the main 
for men, with merely one chapter or 
an appendix dealing with the women’s 
situation in the occupation under con- 
sideration. 

The first publications of the Institute 
were tool or service studies. First came 
a bibliography covering some 1800 
titles of books, articles, and pamphlets 
dealing with occupations for women, 
college personnel work and mental hy- 
giene in the college, and problems of 
the professional woman. Next a com- 
pilation of all fellowships and other aid 
for graduate and professional work 
available to both men and women. 
Both these bulletins are being kept cur- 
rent by means of supplements issued 
each February. 

The third bulletin, Women and the 
Ph.D., is a careful analysis of the ideas 
of 1025 women who have taken the de- 


» 

~ 

=~ 
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gree since 1877 on why they took it, 
its cost, how financed, its rewards, its 
value to them, and many such questions 
which every woman who contemplates 
graduate work has wanted answered 
One finding in this 
was the definite feeling on the part of 
the women Ph.D.’s that there should be 


interesting study 


two such degrees, one for those who 
wish to teach, one for those preparing 
for research. 

Shorter studies published in maga 
zines and listed by the Institute in its 
reprint series include a study of the de 
mand for college trained women, which 
brings together data provided by 169 
organizations interested in placement 
The oversupply of teachers, except in a 
few specialized fields—nursery school, 
fine and applied art, public school mu- 
sic, home economics, physical educa- 
tion, was most clearly demonstrated. A 
better situation was reported in library 
work, in medicine, in certain phases 
of business, in social work, but not in 
law. The study simply threw more 
data on the scales to emphasize the con 
clusion already so often arrived at by 
those interested in college women, that 
they must diversify their occupations 
and that the educational institutions 
must accept the obligation of culling 
out their candidates for training in cer 
tain professional fields and permit only 
those well suited to the work to com 
plete the course. 

In 1930, and again in 1931, the In 
stitute has contributed the article on 
the changing status of women to the 
annual progress number of the /ournal 
of Sociology. 

Other articles reported 
some 500 college graduates who have 
worked after marriage, and of the num- 
ber and distribution of women bank 
officers in the United States. 

Four studies of specific occupations 


studies of 
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are now in progress, women in business 
with home economics training, women 
in department stores, women in banks, 
and women in dentistry. Each is be- 
ing made in cooperation with one or 
more professional organizations. These 
studies have as their purposes: 


To obtain concrete, specific information 
on the work being done by women in the 
field by means of personal interviews with 
a representative number 

To discover what the work requires in 
the way of personal equipment, general 
educational background, specific profes- 
sional training and experience 

To determine which colleges are offer- 
ing such preparation, or, if none is being 
offered, to develop curriculum suggestions. 

In other words, these studies are to 
supply specific information of use to the 
student, to the college, and to the em- 
ployer. 


In every case a study of an occupa- 
tion has been started only after the co- 
operation of the professional organiza- 
tion has been obtained and the organ- 
ization has appointed an advisory com- 
mittee to assist in planning the study. 
As far as funds have permitted, data 
have been gathered by a field worker 
rather than by mail. For example, in 
the department store study the field 
worker was given a desk in certain of 
the stores and spent as long as two 
weeks in one store gathering informa- 
tion and interviewing women in vari- 
ous types of positions as their time per- 
mitted. 

The program for the future contains 
studies of other specific occupations. 
Then all the data collected for the 
studies, together with the data on some 
several thousand women from the Land 
Grant College Survey which have been 
made available to the Institute by the 
Office of Education, and from other 
studies, will be brought together in a 
general report on the work, earnings, 
and preparation of college women. 


The Institute is also collecting ma- 
terial for an adjustment or orientation 
course for college women. This ma- 
terial will be tested at the North Caro 
lina College for Women in 1931-32. 

To provide news items of interest t 
college students and to the personne! 
offices, the Institute publishes four 
times a year Women’s Work and Edu- 
cation. This contains, in addition to 
the news items, lists of current books 
pamphlets, magazine articles, and mim 
eographed reports and original ma- 
terial like Miss McCurley’s five-year 
follow-up of the class of 1922 of 
Goucher, or a group of articles on some 
one occupation, administrative women 
in education and nursing, for example, 
having been covered in two recent 
numbers. 

Briefly, the occupational study pro- 
gram of the Institute consists of speci- 
fic analyses of given occupations in a 
form practical for use in counseling the 
college student, and in contributing 
something to the planning of curricu- 
lum and the development of a func- 
tional education for women. 


The Place of Research in a Guidance 
Program ' 
Pau. T. RANKIN 


Supervising Director, Research and Adjust 
ment, Detroit Public Schools 


The importance of research has been 
stressed in recent years in many and 
varied places. Industries like the great 
automotive corporations and the Bell 
Telephone Company pride themselves 
on the extent and the variety of their 
research work. A large endowment was 
given to the University of Michigan last 
year for research in law. The annual 





1 Presented at the annual convention of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan, February, 1931. 
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meetings of the American Medical As- 
sociation are devoted very largely to 
the presentations of research. At the 
White House Conference for Child 
Health and Protection held at Washing- 
ton last November, the most frequently 
reiterated statement was, “We need 
more research on this particular prob- 
lem.” 

It is not necessary in a group of this 
type to argue for the inclusion of re- 
search in a guidance program. Re- 
search as a method of basing action on 
facts is taken for granted. I do wish, 
however, to point out several types or 
levels of research and to discuss each 
with reference to its application to pro- 
grams of guidance and placement. 

Levels of research. Three types of 
research constitute the usual classifica- 
tion. The first or lowest level is de- 
scriptive research, the product of which 
is objective information regarding the 
items described. The second level is 
comparative research, the outcome of 
which is a choice of the better of two 
or more means to some desired end. 
The third level may be called associa- 
tional research. Here the purpose is 
to discover relationship among sets of 
data, to perceive the unity in apparently 
diverse situations. The term associa- 
tional is used rather than causal be- 
cause of the extreme difficulty in dem- 
onstrating which is cause and which is 
effect in many cases where association 
seems certain. The product of associa- 
tional research is law in its scientific 
sense. Research on all three of these 
levels is now in progress in guidance 
and should be encouraged. 

Descriptive research in guidance. As- 
suredly descriptive research has a large 
place, if guidance is assumed to mean 
aiding children to adjust in the best 
possible way to the total situation in 
which they find themselves. 


In the first place, guidance workers 
need extensive and objective informa- 
tion about the boy or girl or man or 
woman whom they are to counsel. Be- 
fore they can give wise guidance to a 
child, they must know the child’s abili- 
ties, his interests, his special aptitudes, 
and his characteristics of all types. 
The standard tests of mentality and 
achievement which have developed so 
rapidly during the past twenty years 
are exceedingly useful as research aids 
in this field. More recently, thanks to 
such workers as Hartshorne and May, 
tests have been developed which meas- 
ure various phases of the social be- 
havior of the child, also. Guidance pro 
grams of 1931 are far ahead of those 
of 1911 in the richness and accuracy of 
the information available about the 
children and youth who are receiving 
counsel. There is need, of course, for 
improved ways of commensurating the 
data secured about any one child in or- 
der that they may be expressed in the 
same terms and thereby may be under- 
stood and used readily by the counselor 
or placement officer. Further, there is 
need for measuring instruments which 
will cover more comprehensively and 
yet more selectively than ever before 
those items of information which are 
most significant for guidance. 

A second place where descriptive re- 
search enters the guidance program is 
in the securing of information regarding 
the child’s immediate situation — his 
home, his parents, his leisure occupa- 
tions, his friends outside of school, and 
so on. All those who work with indi- 
vidual cases are impressed with the im- 
portance of knowing the whole back- 
ground of a particular child. The point 
of view of the psychiatric social worker 
is influencing more now than ever be- 
fore the thinking and action of school 
counselors as they endeaver to help the 
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child adjust. We need to utilize to the 
utmost the methods of the skilled case 
worker in studying the individual child. 

Third, descriptive research is a fruit- 
ful method in the field of occupations. 
Indeed, occupational research is of 
longer standing than perhaps is research 
in any other phase of guidance. Exact 
information has been obtained and kept 
up to date about most of the very com- 
mon occupations and about many of 
the less common ones. These data have 
been assembled and written up in vari- 
ous forms, sometimes for the specialist 
in occupations, sometimes for the coun- 
selor, sometimes for the regular class 
teacher, and in other cases for the chil- 
dren themselves. The resulting de- 
scriptions of vocations have made nos- 
sible a large part of the modern pro- 
gram in guidance. 

Fourth, descriptive research is use- 
ful in the field of educational opportu- 
nities. Commonly, we do not regard as 
research the careful analysis and re- 
port of facilities for education and 
training; yet we need clear-cut, precise 
descriptions of the offerings of the cos- 
mopolitan high school, the various col- 
leges, the specialized trade schools, eve- 
ning schools, correspondence schools, 
and other accessible institutions. As- 
suredly, exact objective information in 
proper order is quite as important here 
as in the field of occupational oppor- 
tunities. And is not the assembling of 
relevant facts about educational offer- 
ings as truly research as is the collec- 
tion of pertinent data about occupa- 
tions? 

Fifth, descriptive research is desira- 
ble regarding all other elements in the 
life of the child, knowledge about which 
would facilitate satisfactory guidance. 
Not only does the counselor need as ac- 
curate information as possible about 
the child, about the occupations and 


educational opportunities which are 
open to him, about his immediate en- 
vironment, but also he needs an inclu- 
sive and objective description of the 
remainder of life beyond the narrowly 
vocational and educational. Research 
into civic responsibilities seems desir- 
able, as well as into occupational duties 
into the avocations of life as well as 
into the vocations. Only to the degree 
that the counselor is equipped with 
facts regarding the whole of life can 
he hope to supply to youth the com- 
plete program of educational, voca- 
tional, and personal guidance which we 
all desire to see in effect. 

Perhaps my use of the term ‘research 
seems unwarranted in these five kinds 
of description which are useful in guid- 
ance. To me, descriptive research 
means no more and no less than the 
effort to describe truthfully, comprehen- 
sively, and objectively those character- 
istics which we need to know. A good 
guidance program must be based on 
facts—facts about children, about con- 
ditions which make them what they are 
and about the life which lies before 
them. The discovery and organization 
of such facts properly is designated as 
research. 

Comparative research. The second 
type mentioned was comparative re- 
search, by which is meant the study of 
the relative merits of two or more 
means to a desired end. One instance 
would be the effort to discover which 
of several possible courses in the social 
studies develops best the characteristics 
necessary for success in an occupation 
such as the practice of medicine. Does 
the physician gain more for his work 
from a year of English history or from 
a year of practical sociology? Another 
instance would be the attempt to dis- 
cover at a certain grade level the opti- 
mum distribution of the counselor’s 
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time between individual and group 
counseling. Other things being equal, 
will ninth-grade children about to leave 
the junior high schoo] gain more from 
two parts of individual counseling to 
one part of group counseling or vice 
versa? 

These two instances are both exam- 
ples of comparative research rather 
than of descriptive research. Yet cer- 
tainly they differ between themselves. 
[he comparison of the two possible 
courses for the prospective physician 
illustrates the evaluation of various fac- 
tors which influence the lives of youth. 
It is a study which might be made not 
only by counselors but also by high 
school principals, by teachers of the so- 
cial studies, or by professors in the 
medical school. It is a valuable type of 
investigation, but is not a problem of 
counseling alone. Other instances 
would be studies in the prediction of 
school and college success on the basis 
of school marks or intelligence ratings, 
and investigations of the home condi- 
tions which are most likely to result in 
‘problem’ children. Such studies of 
the relative effects of several factors in 
child development are of considerable 
value in determining programs of guid- 
ance. Many such studies have been 
made in small sectors of the field, and 
knowledge on such matters is increas- 
ing. 

On the other hand, the study of the 
optimum distribution of the counselor’s 
time illustrates evaluation of the guid- 
ance activity itself. It is research upon 
the machinery of the guidance program, 
upon the work assigned specifically to 
the counselor himself. Such appraisal 
of guidance procedures by guidance 
workers is very rare, yet it seems im- 
portant for us all to examine into the 
relative merits of different programs of 
guidance which have been proposed and 


are in use in various places. An ob- 
server who goes to different cities to 
see the guidance programs is impressed 
by the wide variation. For example, 
in one city all counselors operate in the 
schools from a central guidance depart- 
ment and owe their primary allegiance 
to that department; in 
guidance workers, who may perform 
practically the same function in the 
schools but are administra- 
tively to those particular schools, are 
only indirectly under the supervision of 
the central department. Which of these 
two plans of organization is more effec 
tive? Is not the answer to this ques- 
tion to be found through research into 
the relative effectiveness of these two 
programs? Similarly research is need- 
ed into the comparative value of con- 
trasting procedures along every line of 
activity of counselors and placement 
workers. Relatively little of this type 
of work has been done thus far. It is 
to be hoped that, along with the pro- 
gram of direct service to children to 
which guidance workers are committed, 
they will set aside some time for com- 
parative research upon certain of their 
own activities in order to be able to 
make them increasingly effective. 
Associational research. The highest 
level is associational or pure research, 
whose goal is the formulation of law. 
Pure research aims at the discovery of 
relationship and at the expression of 
that relationship in the form of a gen- 
eralization. 


other cities 


assigned 


The quest is ever for laws 
or generalizations which are more and 
more inclusive. The classical instance 
is the series of scientific work by Tyco 
Brahe, Kepler, and Newton. 
long period of years Tyco Brahe made 
and recorded a large number of ob- 
servations of the location of the planets 
in the heavens. Kepler took these un- 
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related bits of data, studied them in- 
tensively, discovered the relationship 
among them, and expressed it in the 
three laws of planetary motion which 
bear his name. These three laws in 
turn grew through the scientific work 
of Newton into a single, broad general- 
ization, the Law of Gravitation. 

Such a sequence may be pointed to 
in several instances in the history of 
the physical and biological sciences; 
examples are much rarer in the social 
sciences, among them education. We 
have some beginnings of law in our edu- 
cational psychology, in such expressions 
as “Knowledge of success breeds fur- 
ther success.” The law of biological 
growth as expressed by Courtis is an- 
other attempt to find a relationship 
among a large number of facts. As far 
as I know, there are very few such at- 
tempts in the field of education or in 
the field of guidance. The mere men- 
tion of such research in counseling may 
seem visionary to many. Yet the study 
of problems of guidance will advance 
toward a true science to the degree that 


workers in the field go beyond merely 
descriptive and comparative researc! 
into the sphere of research in relatior 
ship and the quest for law. 

It may appear impossible to carry or 
anything like the amount and variet 
of research suggested here. Counselors 
and placement workers are proverbial); 
busy people. As yet, there are no four 
dations which are willing to sponsor an 
finance great programs of research i 
guidance. Consequently, the task wil 
be done, if it is done at all, by the 
voluntary efforts of a host of individ 
ual counselors, placement workers, and 
students of occupations. If everyone 
interested in the work of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association wil] 
have sufficient professional pride and 
interest to take some small piece of the 
whole field, plan a program of research 
on this section, and carry it through to 
its fruition, an almost unbelievable 
amount of progress can be accomplished 
in the years to come, and the work of 
guidance can be placed on a secure sci 
entific foundation. 


Occupational Studies Recently Published or in Process of Preparation ' 


Name of Study 


OccUPATIONAL THERAPY 


Tre Cuicaco Fire DEPARTMENT 


GARAGE, FIL_inGc STATION, and 
Tree Reparr Work 


PHARMACY 

StorE AND OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 
IN CLEVELAND 

INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL Oc- 
CUPATIONS IN THE FIELD OF ART 

ADVERTISING 


PuysicaL EpucaTion 
( Revised study) 


Organization Preparing It 


Chicago, Ill., Vocational Guidance 


Date Published 


Bureau May 1, 193! 

" " “ Sept. 1, 1931 

‘ > , * Sept. 1, 1931 

= 7 6 Ks Sept. 1, 1931 
Cleveland, Ohio, Board of Educa- 

tion June 1, 1931 

zs 2 " - ” Aug. 1, 1931 


Minneapolis, Minn., Woman’s Oc- 
cupational Bureau 


“ “ ““ “ 


April, 1931 


May, 


1931 


1 Only pamphlets which are available for distribution, usually those in printed form, are 
included. Other cities are preparing studies in mimeographed and typed form which are not 
included above. For a complete list of occupational studies, see bibliography of occupational 


studies to be published as a part of the White House Conference Report. 
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THe WaATCHMAKING AND WATCH 
Repair TRADE 
CULTURE AS AN OCCUPA 


BEAUTY 

TION 

)PPORTU NITIES IN OM MERCIAI 

ART 

BEGINNING Positions For Boys 
OFFICES 


LAMP SHADE MANUFACTURE 


[He MILLINER 

[ue Optician 

\CCUPATIONS IN LEATHER MAN! 
FACTURE (Revision) 

THe DenTAL MECHANIC 

[REND OF CLERICAL OPENINGS FOR 
Hich ScuHoot GRADUATES IN 
PHILADELPHIA 

No. 15 THe CLEANER AND DYER 
tN New ORLEANS 

No. 3 THe Retatt SALESMAN IN 
New Or.eans (Revision) 

No. 5 THe ACCOUNTANT IN NEw 
Or.LEANS (Revision) 

No. 6 THE WHOLESALE SALESMAN 
in New Orveans (Revision) 

THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 


[HE PHOTOGRAPHER 


[ue AVIATOR 

Cue Winpow TRIMMER 

CIGAR AND Tosacco INDUSTRY IN 
CINCINNATI 

Dry CLEANING INDUSTRY IN CIN- 
CINNATI 


Minneapolis, Minn., Board of Ed- 


ucation 


Board of Education, Junior Em- 
ployment Service, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Orleans Parish School Board, New 
Orleans, La. 


cry “ “ “ “ 


Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
i es 


Occupational Research and Coun- 
seling Division, Vocational Bu- 
reau, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“4 “ “ “ 
“ “ “ “ 
“ “ ‘ “ 
i “ “ “ 


Dec 
Jan 
April 

r Sept 
»ept ] 
Sept. | 
>ept ] 
sen. I, 
»ept ] 
Sept. 1, 
Mari h, 
} 

( ¢) 
opring, 
May l, 
May 1, 
May 15, 
May 15, 
May 15, 


1931 


1931 


1931 


1931 


1931 
1931 
1931 
1931 


193] 


The Magazine plans to announce new publications in this field from month to 


month. 


Beginning, therefore, with the White House Conference Bibliography as 


a starting point and checking against the monthly additions in this Magazine, it 
will be possible to keep up to date concerning occupational studies that have been 


and are being published. 








Editorial Department 


Can You Justify Your Position? 

At this time of business depression 
and unemployment, resulting in reduced 
tax returns and budget retrenchment, 
education is not immune to vigorous at- 
tack. Some institutions are abolishing 
entire departments, thousands of teach- 
ers are being compelled to accept a re- 
duction in salary, and many are being 
discharged. Retrenchment may be nec- 
essary, but to begin an economy pro- 
gram by undermining the school system 
is not only poor economics but unsound 
sociology. 

Our ability to recover from this 
unique period depends largely upon the 
manner in which education has func- 
tioned in the past. The probability of 
a recurrence of similar conditions de- 
pends upon present and future educa- 
tional programs. Parents no longer sell 
their children into bondage for mone- 
tary returns, but we still have a few 
persons in power who would mortgage 
the future of the children of today by 
curtailing educational advantages to 
save a few dollars to the public treas- 
ury. 

Vocational guidance has not escaped 
without attack. New departments 
which were to open this fall have been 
delayed, and organized programs have 
been curtailed. At this time of budget 
making, personnel selection, program re- 
organization, every guidance counselor 
and administrator should have available 
tangible evidence as to the value of guid- 
ance. If asked to justify your position, 
could you produce items such as the 
following? 

1. Human interest stories of how the 

counselor helped pupils through 
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difficult social or economic situa 
tions. 

2. Actual where educationa 
guidance saved a boy or girl fron 
leaving school. 

3. Data regarding actual pupil cost 
of guidance. 

4. Letters and testimonials from pu 
pils, parents, and alumni regard 
ing the efficacy of guidance. 

5. Statements of outstanding educa- 
tors about the value of guidance in 
a school system. 

6. Evaluation of guidance by other 
classroom teachers and supervisors 
in your school system. 

7. Specific nontechnical outline of 
the real function of guidance. 

8. Statistics covering retention of pu 
pils in school, assistance given in 
part-time or vacation placement, 
cooperation with local 
clubs and social agencies, etc. 

Battles are won by painstaking, in 

telligent preparation, and not by blindly 
attacking at the moment of crisis. It 
is sometimes good strategy to retreat 
until at least part of the barrage has 
spent itself. Guidance has come to stay 
and retrenchment depends upon ou! 
ability to muster our forces and prepare 
our defenses. Back numbers of The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine contain 
much material to fortify your position 
Get your ammunition ready. You may 
be called upon to defend yourself. Some 
guidance persons may be compelled to 
take a demotion next year, but even 
this is far better than surrender. 


cases 


service 





The Guests of Honor introduced by 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling to the audience 
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of the National Youth Radio Confer- 
ence from March 22 to April 19, are 
presented below. Dr. Poling regrets 
that there was not time enough in the 
conference program for him to intro- 
duce all the vocational guidance leaders 
who had been included in his list. He 
hopes that another occasion will allow 
him this privilege. The Guests of 
Honor introduced from April 26 to May 
17, when the Conference closes, will be 
presented in the October issue of the 
Magazine. 


Mr. C. C. Robinson, National Council 

of the Y. M.C. A. 

Our guest of honor for this afternoon 
is Mr. C. C. Robinson, National Secre- 
tary for Employed Boys of the Boys’ 
Work Staff of the National Council of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Mr. Robinson is largely known as a 
pioneer and leader in welfare work 
among employed boys. He is also one 
of the directors of what is called the 
“Hour Glass Club,” an organization 
for study and cultural effort among 
leaders in boys’ work. 

Books by Mr. Robinson rank as 
standard among the works dealing with 
the vocational problems of boys, and 
into these books he has put the experi- 
ence of many years’ actual service. 
What is known as the “Find Yourself 
Idea” is largely a creation of Mr. Rob- 
inson’s. His books and pamphlets in- 
clude the “Find Yourself Idea,’ “A 
Boy and His Girl Friends,” and “Guid- 
ing Principles in Vocational Guidance.” 

Mr. Robinson’s appeal to boys is 
proved by his popularity at conven- 
tions, meetings, and conferences of all 
kinds. He is active in the New York 
and National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociations, and has been related to the 
work of the International Boys Work 
Council since its beginning. Mr. Rob- 


inson was Chairman of the subcommit 
tee of the White House Conference on 
“Youth in Industry and Business.”’ He 
has shown his interest in this Confer 
ence in many pleasant and practical 
ways. It has been a privilege to have 
your cooperation, Mr. Robinson, as it is 
a privilege to introduce you now to the 
boys and girls and the men and women 
of this audience. 


Mr. Harold L. Holbrook, Penns yi 
vania Department of Public Instruc- 
tion 
Our guest of honor this afternoon is 

Mr. Harold L. Holbrook, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Child Helping and Ac- 
counting Bureau and Specialist in Guid- 
ance, Department of Public Instruction 
for the State of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Holbrook was born on the Southeastern 
Coast of Africa, of missionary parents 
When he came to the United States he 
graduated from high school and then 
worked for three years out-of-doors, 
trying to establish his health, which 
had never been good. He graduated 
from the University of Pittsburgh with 
honors. 

Mr. Holbrook was apprenticed in the 
plumbing trade and became a master 
plumber and a graduate of the New 
York Trade School. Then he taught 
plumbing for three years in the David 
Rankin school in St. Louis. He went 
to the Pittsburgh Public Schools and 
taught woodwork and mechanical draw 
ing. On his own time and without pay, 
during this period he organized an eve- 
ning industrial school in cooperation 
with the public school 
agreement between the labor union and 
employers made attendance compul 
sory. These activities were under way 
when our friend Mr. Frank M. Leavitt 
became Associate Superintendent of 
Schools. Mr. Leavitt and Dr. Rynea: 


system. An 
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son appointed Mr. Holbrook as Field 
Secretary for the Department of Voca- 
tional Guidance. Then began the or- 
ganization of Central Placement and 
Guidance Offices in the Pittsburgh 
system. 

In 1920 Mr. Holbrook entered the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public 
[Instruction as State Supervisor of In 
dustrial Education, beginning with the 
understanding that he might try his 
hand at developing a State Program of 
Guidance. For four years he worked 
on this program of guidance as extra- 
curricular, over-time work, while he was 
State Supervisor of Industrial Educa- 
tion, holding a full-time educational po- 
sition. 

I have said a great deal in this 
Youths’ Conference of the program of 
Guidance in Pennsylvania. Mr. Hol- 
brook has had a large part in its organ- 
ization and administration. He is now 
chairman of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association’s Committee on 
State Guidance Programs. He has been 
a fine friend of this Conference, his 
gracious cooperation has increased our 
contacts in Pennsylvania until we are 
able to offer a real service to our listen- 
ers in that state. 

Mr. Holbrook, it is a privilege to in- 
troduce you to the audience of the Na- 
tional Youth Radio Conference. 


Dr. Anna Y. Reed, New York Univer- 
sity. 

Our guest of honor this afternoon is 
Dr. Anna Y. Reed, Professor of Person- 
nel Administration in the School of Ed- 
ucation, New York University. From 
1910 to 1913 Mrs. Reed served the 
great state of Washington in the capac- 
ity of research worker, both as a free 
lance and as personal representative of 
the Governor. One of her major inves- 


tigations comprised an analysis of 1800 





juvenile court cases, and resulted in the 
revision of the law and reorganization 
of court procedure. 

During the World War Mrs. Re 
was a volunteer lecturer with the Amer 
ican Red Cross under the Home Serv 
ice Division of the Northwest. In Ni 
vember, 1918, she responded to a tele 
graphic summons to report at Washin 
ton to aid in the introduction of a guid 
ance and placement program for the r 
placement of youth who had been em 
ployed in war industries. In that ca 
pacity she organized, and served as firs! 
Director of, the Junior Division of the 
United States Employment Service 
During this period she published a 
study called “Junior Wage Earners,’ 
now widely known and used. In 1922 
Mrs. Reed became Managing Director 
of the National Junior Personnel Serv- 
ice, Inc., and two years later joined the 
faculty of New York University. Dr 
Reed has been a good friend of ours. 

It is a very great pleasure this after 
noon, Dr. Reed, to introduce you to the 
young people of the National Youth 
Radio Conference. 


Dr. Fred C. Smith, Harvard Univer 
sity. 

Our guest of honor this afternoon is 
Dr. Fred C. Smith, Registrar and Di- 
rector of Placement in the Graduate 
School of Education at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Dr. Smith is also editor of 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
the official organ of the National Voca 
tional Guidance Association. 

He is the son of an Iowa Circuit 
Rider who was active in the ministry 
for 51 years. He lived in 13 different 
towns before finishing high school and 
his occupational experiences ranged 
from: one year in a blacksmith shop 
as apprentice, and one year as Y. M. 
C. A. secretary at the front, in France, 
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to three years as National Director of mittee on Vocational Guidance of St 
e Y. M. C. A. Trade and Engineering ford University. Dr. Strong is perhay 
Schools. best known outside his own profess! 


Dr. Smith’s special interest is in the for his research and development 


adaptation of the principles of voca- what is known as the “Strong Voca 


tional guidance to all phases of voca- tional Interest Test rhis test meas 


tional education. He reads hundreds of ures the extent t 
sen tee for The Vocational Guid- boys’ and college men’s interests ct 
ce Magazine and selects those articles cide with the interests of successful me 


which high school 


presenting pertinent information con- in various vocations. Scoring ke for 

cerning guidance in education, industry 23 vocations are now available and Dr 

business, and the social agency. Strong is constantly at work to incre 
Our friend leaves tomorrow for an the number 

extended trip through the middle west In addition to his position as cl 

where he will assist in organizing voca- man of the Vocational Guidance | 


tional guidance centers. In Dayton, mittee of Stanford University, D1 
Ohio, the public school teachers, the in- Strong’s interest in vocational guidance 
dustrial personnel officers, and the Ki- has centered, in recent years, around 


wanis Club are cooperating in organiz- two other projects. As a member of tl 
ing a city-wide program of vocational committee on college personnel meth 
guidance. Dr. Smith will advise them. ©! the 
Dr. Strong has assisted in extensive re 


search and has initiated many nm 


American Council of Educatior 

His advice and cooperation have been 
of immense value to the National Youth 
Radio Conference. I am very glad to 
have this opportunity of introducing 


Dr. Smith to this radio audience. He 
Japanese. 


During the past two years, D 
Strong’s committee at Stanford has in 
Dr. Edward K. Strong, Jr., Stanford tiated a comprehensive program. It 

University. an inspiring example for all Universit 


is a real friend of ours. 


projects. He is now making a study of 


Our guest of honor this afternoon is departments in personnel. Dr. Strong 


Dr. Edward K. Strong, Jr., psychologist it is a great privilege to present you t 
and educator. Chairman of the Com-_ this National Youth Radio audience 


Ww 


i 


the vocational aptitudes and vocational 
opportunities of the American-bor1 
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Field Department 


Activities of the Field Secretary 

During March the Field Secretary, 
Mr. Robert Hoppock, addressed the 
state conference of the National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women at Asbury Park, 
N. J., and the Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion at Tuckahoe, N. Y. The expense 
was borne in each case by the local or 
ganization. 

Requests for information about guid 
ance or for assistance in organizing pro- 
grams were received during February 
ind March from 43 cities in the follow- 
ing states: Texas, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, Pennsy!l- 
vania, New York, Massachusetts, In- 
diana, South Dakota, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Kentucky, Alabama, North 
Carolina, West Virginia, Virginia 

In the middle of April the Field Sec- 
retary left for Michigan to spend sev- 
eral weeks there at the expense of the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A 





A Vocational Guidance Camp 
An unusual opportunity for high 
school juniors to learn about opportuni- 
ties in engineering is to be provided this 
summer by Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology. A selected group of boys will 
be taken to the Stevens camp in North- 
ern New Jersey for two weeks, where 
they will do some elementary surveying, 
will listen to talks by men from many 
branches of engineering, and 
given a battery of psychological tests 
under the direction of Dr. Walter V. 
Bingham and Mr. Johnson O’Connor. 
Further information may be secured 
from Vice-President 
Hoboken, N. J. 


will be 


James Creese at 


Law as a Vocation 

[he Bar Association of the City 
New York is undertaking a follow-u 
study of young lawyers admitted to the 
bar in 1925. The study includes ey 
periences in finding employment, initia 
salaries, later income, and the kind 
work done. Dean Young B. Smith of 
the Columbia Law School is chairmar 
of the committee. He expects that the 
when published, may 
some of the present misconceptions i: 
the minds of students and their elde 
regarding the opportunities which await 
fledglings in the law 


results, correc! 


National Urban League 

Che National Urban League conduct 
ed its second Vocational Opportunity 
Campaign from April 19 to 26. The 
following excerpts from the circular an 
nouncing the campaign indicate its pur 
pose and activities: “The occupationa 
problems of Negroes require proper i! 
terpretation by employers, inter-racial 
committees, social workers, Negroes 
themselves, and others. As a feat 
ure of our campaign we offer sugges 
tions for a week’s program in guidance 
to high schools and colleges and hope 
to demonstrate an active counseling 
program in one or two important edu- 
cational centers. We shall have 
pamphlets for use in schools and others 
for the general public. We can 
speakers to groups that want to hear 
intelligent discussions by competent au- 
thorities.” The campaign was directed 
by Mr. T. Arnold Hill, Director, De- 
partment of Industrial Relations, Na 
tional Urban League, 1133 Broadway 
New York City. 
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Rural Guidance Exhibit Available 

The Rural Section of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association an- 
nounces that an exhibit prepared at the 
request of the Rural Department of the 
National Education Association and 
used at the Detroit N. E. A. meetings is 
available now for lending to educational 
onventions and other gatherings, to 
university and college summer schools, 
and to other interested groups. The 
exhibit is entitled “Educational and Vo- 
cational Guidance for Rural Schools” 
and shows how guidance programs are 
functioning in rural schools in North 
Carolina, New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and Ohio. Additions will be made 
to it from time to time and are hereby 
invited. 

The exhibit includes charts and 
graphs, outlines, posters, bibliography, 
syllabi, record forms, scrapbooks and 
bulletins, and folders of many kinds, 
but all in terms of the rural situation 
and all representing actual present use. 

Conditions governing the loan of the 
material are that transportation both 
ways must be paid by the user, that the 
exhibit must not be held more than ten 
days unless by special agreement, that 
responsibility for its safe return must 
be assumed by the person requesting it 
and that a fee of $2.00 must be paid to 
cover cost of packing and shipping ma- 
terials and of general upkeep or wear 
and tear. 

As the exhibit is already traveling 
quite actively, requests for it should 
be made as long in advance as is prac- 
ticable. They should be addressed to 
the Chairman of the N. V. G. A. Rural 
Section, 401 Grace-American Building, 
Richmond, Va. 


Central New York Branch 
At the annual meeting of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Association of Central 





New York, the following officers were 
elected: President, James L. Hastie, 
M. C. A.: First Vice-President, George 
S. Dutcher, H. H. Franklin Co.; Sec 
ond Vice-President, Professor H. W 
Hepner, Syracuse University; Third 
Vice-President, Donald M. Kidd, Di 
rector Vocational Education, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Secretary, M. Josephine Has 
brouck, Nottingham High School; 
Treasurer, Jean Briggs, 150 Fellows 
Avenue, Syracuse. 
Summer Courses in Guidance in Five 
Virginia Colleges 

On account of the widespread inter 
est among the county superintendents 
high school principals, and teachers in 
the State of Virginia, five of the leading 
colleges of the state are offering courses 
in educational and vocational guidance 
during the coming summer session. It 
is very interesting to note that during 
the past two or three years the number 
of colleges offering summer work in 
guidance in Virginia has increased from 
one to five, which fact plainly indicates 
that the teachers and others interested 
in educational work are beginning to 
realize the importance of this subject 

Courses will be offered at the College 
of William and Mary by C. J. Hyslup 
Assistant State Supervisor, 
Industrial Education, In 
Guidance; at the University of Virginia 
by Miss Harriette Wood, Senior Rural 
Southern 


Trade and 
Charge oft 


Counselor of the Woman’s 


Educational Alliance; at Virginia Poly- 
J. Warren Smith, 


Education, 


technic Institute by 
Supervisor of Vocational 
Winston-Salem, N. C 
State Teachers College by Dr. Florence 
Boehmer, Dean of Women; and at 
Fredericksburg State Teachers College 
by Dr. Eileen Kramer Dodd, Professor 
of Education 


: at Harrisonburg 
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Summer Courses in Guidance at 
Oswego, N. Y., State Normal 
School 
Vocational and educational guidance 
Methods in counseling and placement 
Studies and research in occupational 
and educational opportunities. 
Principles and problems in vocational 
education. 
Labor problems, legislation and em 
ployment conditions. 
Psychological tests in guidance 
Social problems and case work 
Educational tests and measurements 
Summer Courses in Guidance at 
Wittenberg College 
Methods in Vocational Guidance 
Dr. Neuberg. 
Principles of 
Dr. Neuberg. 
Principles of Mental Hygiene Dr 
Neuberg. 


Vocational Guidance 


Problems in Vocational Guidance 
Dr. Neuberg. 


Organization and Administration of 


Vocational Guidance. Dr. Neu- 
berg. 

Psychology of the High School Stu- 
dent. Dr. Neuberg. 





University of Pittsburgh 

Courses in higher education will be 
offered this summer at the University 
of Pittsburgh in Educational Personnel 
Methods in College and University, 
Major Course for Deans of Women and 
Deans of Girls, Office Organization of 
Deans of Men and Women, College and 
University Administration. Instructors 
will be Professor Walter B. Jones, Dean 
CThyrsa W. Amos, Mr. R. E. Iffert, and 
President George F. Zook of the Uni- 
versity of Akron. A _ conference on 
problems of the junior college will be 


held on July 16 and 17. President Z 
will lead the discussion 

The Chase for October, 1930, the 
monthly magazine published by The 
Chase National Bank of New Yor 
City in the interest of the employee 
contains an article, “What Chance Ha 
an Office Boy?” This outlines the Co 
operative and Continuation School Plar 
by which 63 of the 198 boys—‘‘poter 
tial officers, who are carrying the Bank 


mail and at the same time keeping their 


eyes and ears open to the sights an 
the banking process’”—ar 
alternately working one week at the 
bank and the next at a school such 

the Newtown or Textile High Schoo 
The report states that many of then 
are making excellent records in work 
and at school. One hundred thirty-five 
of the 198 are continuation boys, being 
at school one-half day a week on bank 
time. Last semester one of these re 
ceived a bronze key from his school for 


sounds of 


outstanding work as editor of his scho 
publication. 





An outline for a course of study ir 
“college guidance,” to be used with jun 
ior high school students, has been pre 
pared by Evelyn C. Wise, Vocationa 
Counselor at Rahway, N. J. 
may be obtained without charge by 
writing to Arthur L. Perry, Director of 


Copies 


Vocational Education, Guidance and 
Research, Public Schools, Rahway 
N. J. 





Dr. Irma Salas of the State Depart 
ment of Education, Chile, reports that 
she has been given charge of organizing 
student personnel work at the Nationa! 
University of Chile with an initial bud 
get of $12,000 
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Review Department 


EARNINGS OF WOMEN IN BUSI- 
NESS AND THE PROFESSIONS 
By Margaret Elliott and Grace E. Man- 
son. Michigan Business Studies, Vol. III, 
No. 1, September, 1930. University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1930. Price, $1.50. 


[his study is a comprehensive report 
wn from the life-career experiences of 
r fourteen thousand people who are mem 
ers of the National Federation of Business 
id Professional Women’s Clubs. It con 
s over 200 pages of careful exposition, 
1 many tables, and probably presents as 
od a picture of the vational experi 


n 
with 
aul 





nces of successful women as ¢ yuld be pro- 
luced 

Some of the conclusions ar is follows 
With a few exceptions, women in business 
und the professions are not highly paid, 
though those who are owners earn con 


derably more than the salaried; the cleri 
il group is largest, followed by teaching 
ind then sales and publicity work; women 
n commercial and manufacturing organiza 
tions earn more than those in educational! in 
stitutions, and those in sales work more than 
n clerical work or teaching; earnings in- 
rease for about the first twenty years, re- 
ain constant for the next ten, and then 
lecline ; earnings and savings increase with 
the size of the community, but the ratio 
between the two seems to remain constant; 
ngle women earn more than married wom 
earnings increase with years of general 
lucation but seem not to increase with train- 
in commercial colleges ; women are fair- 
stable in their positions ; change of post- 
m after twenty years of experience is 
ikely to be accompanied by a drop in earn- 
ngs. Few women have any income outside 
f their chief occupation 
The statistical material is valuable, espe- 
cially the tables of frequency and the lists 
various kinds of jobs. A number of in 
teresting graphs serve to make clear the 
relative earnings of persons with different 
ollege degrees and with high school and 
grade school experience. The table on page 
51 shows the higher earnings of the high 
school graduate over the grade school pupil, 
but in all such figures the difference may be 
due to variation in general intelligence rather 
than to the education itself 
Appendix IV contains helpful definitions 
of terms used in the study, and Appendix V 
gives a description of the methods used 





This report will be particularly useful to 
counselors of grades and to high school and 
college girls planning 1or areers m the 
higher levels.—J. M. B 


PSYCHOLOGY IN MODERN BUS! 
NESS, By Harry Walker Hepner. New 


York, Prentice-Hall, In 1930 Price 

$5.00 

The author of this ok draws upon a 
rich background of isines 1 academi 
experience to assemble for the bu ss man 
rather than for the psychologist the practical 
contributions of biology, neurology, endo 
rinology, psychiatry, and applied psychol 
ogy to the personnel problem rf ti busi 
ness executive [he result is a most read 


able, semi-popular, yet surprisingly accurate 


book which ought to enjoy a wide use among 
business men and students of busine 
The book is marked by a sound viewpoint 


and many chapters of reliable informatior 
as on behavior patterns (II!), hiring 

promoting employees (IX and X), choosing 
a vocation (XI), pseudo-scientifi 
of analyzing people (VII), advertising ap 


methods 


peals (XVIII), supervision of employ 
(XX and XXI), supervision of women en 
ployees (XXIT) and n excellent ectior 
(Part Six) on psychological research i 
business 

Two temptations fa anyone writing o1 


psychology in business, and, in a_ small 
measure, Mr. Hepner has fallen a victim 
to both. On the one hand there is the temp 
tation to lapse into the perfunctory presenta 
tion of trite and non-psychological business 
principles. In this respect Mr. Hepner’s 
errors are limited to his chapter on extend 
ing credit (VIII) and to his few pages or 
getting rid of mesmeric salesmen (324-25) 
and on psychology of selli 
(396-99) 

The second temptation is to overdo the 
pyschology. Mr Hepner s three chapters 
(IV, V and VI) on psychopaths and th 
treatment, though excellent chapters in them 
selves, seem to be misplaced 


ng ummarized 


emphases in this 
volume. It would seem that these chapters 
might well have been condensed in favor of 
a more thorough treatment of the psycho 
logical nature and necessities of the many 
normal people in industry and business, con- 
cerning which (excepting the chapter on be- 
havior patterns) the author is content to 
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intimations (pp 
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place M Het t i rabi 
light J) egar isa 
nl « < Views br adly 
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ness man and deserves a popular reading 
Moreover, its many fine chapters are 


owed with excellent problem exercises, an 
these suggest that the book might be destined 
to a wide use as a class textbook in busines 
1 1 1 cual | lohr ' 
and industrial psy< ogy I ( ( s 


BUSINESS By Jame H. S. Bossard 
d Frederic Dewhurst. Philadelphia, 
Unive t Pennsylvani Pre 1931 
Prn () 
l 2 ( esting 
rmation college and university schools 
or training siness and industr It be 
oI ‘ de ipt the ¢ ring 
charact America dD ess, ther ists 
and d es the higher occupational oppor 
tur lable and the agencies for train 
I I [I studies a group of business 
school graduates, giving their occupational 
preferences, thei: indergraduate employ 


activities, their 
graduation, and their 


Part III is 


ment and campus occupa 


tional experiences sinct 


opinions as to college training 
an historical and explanatory account of the 
facilities for college education for this field 


IV studies the curriculums of the 


Part V the personnel of faculty 
methods of teaching 
two professors of 
Wharton School 
of the University 


Part 
schools, and 
and students and the 
The book is prepared by 
a pioneer curriculum, the 
of Finance and Commerce 
of Pennsylvania 

It would be useful if the workers in this 
held would distinguish between business and 
industry, as they now fail to do, and be 


tween the collegiate and the university level 
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SOCIAL WORK OF TI 
CHURCHES 4 Handbook of Inform: 
tion. Edited by F. Ernest Johnson. Pul 
lished by the Department of Research a 
Education of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, New Yor 
City, 1930. Price, paper $1.00; cloth, $1.2 


[This is a valuable handbo« 
editors l 


lors, and 
studies The forty-seven pages given 
the analysis of pronouncements of many or 
ganizations on such 
wages, child welfare, employment of womer 
unemployment, social insurance, labor orgar 


counse teachers of soci 


topics 


izations, industrial relations, and many other 


important social topics are particularly va 


*k for ministers 


as hours of labor 
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able and will appeal to teachers and cour 
selors. A 1 
' , , , 

bibliography add to its value as a refer 


ence box k 


list of social agencies and a care 


The main essays consider tl 
topics, trends in religion, adaptations t 


inging social conditions, and city and de 


ninational enterprises The scope of the 
analyses is undenominational and includes 
any creeds 

he book ce al ama x n Ot 


valuable information concerning modern s 


This is a successful volume. 





ii | 
he editors plan to revise it Diennia Phe 
dbook is written in a conservative, « 
tive cathol and progressive spirit 
selors will find it a handy 1m 
erence Editors will find a « se state 
nt of the positions of variou lure 
ganizations on various social problems not 
tainabl where els While t y 
i yrinted ts own constituents t will 
1 welcome i ary ol eV 
r ( ] rence Pe d 





HRISTIANITY 
VENTURING 


AND SOCIAI AD 


Edited by Jer me Davis 





New York and London, The Century 
Company, 1927 ; 

s written by a number of prom- 
ent | ncluding Senator Bora Dr 

sd Devine, Profess | Pre 

Sor D Var Water Cra I | 

John R. Mott, and Richard C. Cabot 

vering phases SOx ‘ t 
elates to Christianit | re] 
ent the best thought tne ey il 

d many « them relat direct ( nd 

1 com ercial lit | 
The ( hurcl il | Indus I | Ac 5 
Johns« it 1s contended that lustrial 
flict of all kinds must be stud 


church and a steady effort made 


TOURNALISTI 
Charles Elkins 
London, D. Appletor 


VOCATIONS B 
Rogers New York an 


( 
and Company, 1931 


Price, $2.50 
This is a helpful, scholarly, and interesting 
volume written carefully for the general 


reader, and having thought-provoking ques 
tions at the end of each chapter, making it 
a useful text or reference book for junior 
or senior colleges. There is a helpful bibli- 
ography appended, arranged in sections cor 
responding to the chapters of the book. A 
helpful glossary completes the volume 

The author considers the general publish 
ing fields of the newspaper, the news agen- 
cies, and syndicates. Each chapter is rich 
in facts. There are helpful analyses and 
diagrams that are an aid to the general 
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vent interest iviat It 
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intastic imagery nytl 
through the ages to the amaz 
modern flying. Fron ex! ti 
the authors produce excerpts 1 
and history to show how 
dreams, experiments, invents 
pathfinder, soars to fame, and s 
kind 

Tests, exercises, and suggest 
are at the close of every lapt 
hope that the pupil wiil ela 
ings in aviation with his ot 
in history, geography, literatur« 


other fields. 
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Educational Guide Books 
Handbooks for Parents 


and Teachers 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
15th Edition, 1232 pages 
SUMMER CAMPS 
8th Edition, 832 pages 
PRIVATE SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


Ist Edition, 798 pages 


Any of the above $6.00 prepaid 


Crrculars and sample pages free 


i 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street, Boston 








[his book is packed with facts and in 
spiration for every modern adolescent, but 
has little value from the standpoint of voca 


tional guidance It might inspire a boy to 
become an aviator but it does not guide nor 
give occupational information. This book 


as a history of aeronautics is thorough and 
authentic and makes charming reading It 
will aid education in giving 
aviation.” —John B. Fort 


‘attention to 


WHAT WOULD YOU HAVE DONE 
[rue Stories from Biography for Boys 
ind Girls By Vernon Jones Boston 
Ginn and Company, 1931. Price, $.72 
Here is a book whose title aptly asks 

‘What Would You Have Done?” One 
opens the book to find biographical accounts 
of certain problems that have confronted a 
number of great men in their youth. It is 
1 thin blue book, with large print and a care 
fully limited vocabulary, intended primarily 
for elementary school children. There 1s 
ilso an accompanying pamphlet, called Char- 
acter Education Through Cases in Biog 
raphy (price, $.28), with suggestions for 
the presenting of these stories. This teach- 
er’s guide offers the results of the author's 
experiments with such incidental teaching of 
character. 





The use of the word ‘incidental’ sugg: 
a casual but not too pointed or frequent 
cussion of the stories read. The tea 
keeps herself as much in the background 


possible, although ready with leading qu 


tions 1f they become necessary Probl 
solving and the forming of generalizati 
ideals, and patterns to follow are the hop 
for results of this method. The stories | 


1 great interest to boys and girls, ar 


oft considerable value 


Childrer e intimate tories of 

roes ( dren like to b onsult 
/pit Childre i ) les at 
ems And, given a free rem and mx 
4 vn t ent like t 

ut their rht For those who 
elieve 1€1 l lefinite cia 

i er building ind those w 
spare >» root 1 the irriculum 1 
lid, this book is a way out H. L. Swar 


GUIDANCE OUTI 
FOR PARENT-TEACHER ASSO( 


TIONS. Prepared for the National ( 
vress of Parents and Teachers, Washi 
D.C., by Robert Hoppock, Field S« 
retary for the National Vocational Gui 
e Association Single copies, 10 cent 


lantity rates upon request 


[he material in this mimeographed o 
ne is adapted for a series of programs 
study groups, for parent-teacher meetin 
or for conferences on vocational guidan 


particularly for the junior and senior hig 
school associatio Parents and tea 
are continually being called upon to ad 
young people who are choosing their 


vocations. Few, if any, of us can give su 


assistance with any degree of confidence that 


on the right track. These prograr 
have been planned for the purpose of givin 
parents and teachers information and ide 
which will help them most adequately 

meet the demands which come to them 

assistance in solving this important proble: 
of American youth. If desired, a single pr 
gram may be used instead of following the 


we are 
} 


} 


ntire series 
Responsibility for the programs should 
placed in the hands of a committee rt 


chairman should be an energetic worke 
who has the power to interest other peop 
and secure their cooperation, and who 

nterested in the problem. The other men 
bers of the committee should be persons 
who are capable of carrying on an interest 
ing and spirited discussion in general meet 
nes, and who are willing to do some real 
work. A small committee, of three or five 
workers, is best. Unless an active, respon 
sible chairman can be secured, it will ik 
better not to undertake the program 


’ 
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MY OCCUPATION 4 Pupil’s Work 
book for the Study of Vocational Life. 
By Howard C. Hill and Damon H. Sel- 
lers. Boston, Ginn and Company, 1930 
Price, 80 cents 


[his workbook may be used with any 
xtbook in the study of occupations, and 
ile it follows the usual form of blanks 
nd spaces to be used for answering of 
uestions and writing of brief summaries, it 
ontains also much concentrated information 
und many stimulating problems and pro 
ects 
ie book deals with such topics as wi 
appiness, and prosperity, industry and bus 
ess, choosing an occupation, different forms 
occupational life, and homemaking. There 
are also chapters related to the later steps 
guidance 
It is still too soon to know clearly what 
the outcome will be of the movement to 
provide workbooks for pupils. Experimen- 
tation with such a book as this in the junior 
high or continuation schools should prove to 
be at least stimulating, and will be informa 
tive in proportion as children are induced to 
read and study in preparation for their 


work 


GUIDANCE AT WORK By Milo H 
Stuart and DeWitt S. Morgan New 
York and London, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1931 Price, $1.60 


This little book is a comprehensive dis 
cussion of the plan of guidance in the Ar 
senal Technical Schools in Indianapolis. Be- 
ginning with the home room as an agency 
for guidance, the pupil is carried through his 
entrance to the school courses in vocational 
information, tryout courses, checking up of 
failure, change of 
studies, and other factors in the guidance 
program [he blanks used in the school 
are reproduced and two chapters deal with 


cour;©r ses selection ot 


the transition from school to work 
While other schools may work out the 
guidance offering in rather different ways, 


+ 


this is evidently one of the good plans 


GUIDANCE AT WORK IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF CRAVEN CO. N. C 
By Harriette Wood and Anne Pruitt 
Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance, 
Richmond, Virginia, 1930 Price, 50 
cents 


This mimeographed report of 100 pages 
is one of the pioneer studies in the new 
field of the county unit for educational and 
vocational guidance. The study describes 
the program as a whole, its application in 
an elementary school and in a high school, 





WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 15—August 21 
Announces 
Special Courses in 
Vocational Guidance 


o be given by 
Maurice J NEUBERG, Ph. D 
(4 cago) 
Profes f Educa nd Direct 


first Term 
Methods Vocational Guidan 
Principles of Vocational Guidance: 
Principles of Mental Hygiene 


Second Term 
Problems in Vocationa 
Organization and Admunistratior 
of Vocational Guidance 
I sychol tas oO! the Hig! Schoo 


Student 


Guidance 


(Each « irs give two ? \ 

rangement e made f eit he g 
ate r undergraduate credit 

For compicte descriptive bulletin 


Summer Session address 


DR. H. J. ARNOLD, Director 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 











gives a summary of the plans with 
mendations, and an outline for a county pr« 
gram. There is also a brief bibliograpl 
Workers in rural guidance will find tl 
valuable supplement to Dr. Hatcher's book 
“Guiding Rural Boys and Girls.” 
PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS ARIT! 
METIC. By William L. Schaaf. Bost 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1930. P 
$1.44 
Naturally enough, a book suc as tl 
tains many references to occupational 


and they are not wholly confined to bu 
ness, narrowly conceived Furthermore 
there 1s some educational motivation in six 
pages on the aims of mathematics. Other 
interesting reference to matters important 
for vocational guidance are the chapter or 
graphs, the description of business activities 
in chapter V, and the inclusion of expos 
tions and exercises 
ownership, budgeting and saving 


advertising, individua 


The Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association for March, 1931, 1s 
a comprehensive statement of the work of 

There s very little direct 


the principal 
reference, however, to his supervision of a 
guidance program 
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Aden, F. E. Analyzing University of 
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Holbrook. Jan. 1931, p. 149. 

Proctor, W. M. Evaluating Guidance Ac- 
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BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Capital District of New York 
President. Harry Linton 
Secretary. Avice K. Lewis 

Public Schools, Scotia, N. Y. 


Central Kansas 
President. Lowe.t R. Horr 
Secretary. Mary Louise SMITH 
16 West 12th St., Hutchinson, Kans. 


Central New York 
President. James L. Hastu 
Secretary. M. JosePHINE HASBROUCK 
Nottingham High School, Syracuse 


Chicago 
President. Ropert WOELLNER 
Secretary. Evinor G. Hayes 
Western Electric Co., Hawthorne Station 


Cincinnati 
President. Joun T. Faic 
Secretary. Mary P. Corre 
216 East 9th Street 


Colorado 
President. Mrs. Hicpecarp SWEET 
Secretary-Treasurer. Herren A. Turts 
316 U. S. National Bank, Denver 


Connecticut 

President. SiGMUND ADLER 
Secretary-Treasurer. Epson M. BatLey 
Manchester High School, Manchester 


Dallas, Texas 
President. W.G. Ecnuors 
Secretary. FLORENCE MILLER 
2421 McKinney Avenue 


Dayton, Ohio 
President. Ciatr G. SHARKEY 
Secretary-Treasurer. G. H. McConaucuy 
Y. M. C. A., Dayton, Ohio 


Detroit 
President. Saran RoBINsoNn 
Secretary. James R. HENDRICKSON 
Wilbur Wright School 


lowa 
President. MitcHe.t C. Dreese 
Secretary. WiINNINA BrowNsoNn 
896 28th Street, Des Moines 


Kansas City, Kansas 
President. 1. B. MORGAN 
Secretary. A. L. Guy 
1328 Georgia Street 
Maryland 
President. Mary T. McCurry 
Secretary. Heten E. Gans 
School 47, Baltimore 


Miami County, Ohio 
President. C. G. LEITER 
Secretory. Cuaries S. Foster 
Troy, Ohio 


Milwaukee 
President. R. A. BeckwitH 
Secretary. D. E. Sites 


Be Oe ta 


Minneapolis 
President. MARGARET THOMSON 
Secretary-Treasurer. JoHn W. Curtis 
Dunwoody Institute 


Nebraska 

President. M. T. CASTER 
Secretary-Treasurer. J. P. CoLpert 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


New England 

President. Tuomas D. Ginn 

Secretary. JosepH HAcKeEttT 
9 Ericson Street, Belmont, Mass. 


New Jersey 

President. HErpert MEYER 

Secretary. Epwtn K. Forp 
Junior High School, Long Branch 


New Orleans 
President. James J. A. Fortier 
Secretary. EmMaA PritcHarp CooLrey 
Orleans Parish School Board 


New Orleans Colored Branch 


President. Mary D. CoGHILL 
Secretary. Ewnora E. Porcue 
McDonogh No. 35 High School 


New York City 


President. A. M. Jones 
Secretary. Etuer T. Gittor 
40 Irving Place, New York 


(Continued on next page) 
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Pric e 25c per set. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 





For Effective Vocational Interviews - - 


Assemble the facts —Systematize Procedure 


be systematically checked. 


Two new forms now available for this purpose are— 


“AIDS TO THE VOCATIQNAL INTERVIEW” 


Record Form A—For Adults 


An 8 page blank supplying essential facts about the individual 
so arranged that their significance for various vocations can 
Suitable for ages above 15. 


Price 10c each. Specimen with Manual for Counselors 25c. 
“ORIENTATION BLANKS” 
Forms A-I, A-II, A-III— For Children 


A set of three blanks—one for the child, age 12 to 20, and for 

test scores—one for the parents—one for the teacher, furnish- 

ing in combination, a sound and comprehensive basis for coun- 
sel and study of the total personality. 

Specimen with Manual, $1.00 

Quantity discounts on application. 


The above forms may be ordered from either— 


INSTITUTE OF VOCATIONAL 
or COUNSELLORS 
2539 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 





BRANCH ASSOCIATION S—Continued 


North Carolina 
President. L. E. Coox 
Secretary-Treasurer. R. S. 
New Bern, N. C. 
North Eastern Ohio 
President. Wi.tam CALDWELL 
Secretary. DorotHy WIDNER 
Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Cleveland Heights 
Philadelphia and Vicinity 
President. Evita D. Gwinn 


Secretary. Henriette S. Poiiock 
William Penn High School, Philadelphia 


PROCTOR 


Rhode Island 
President. Atitce M. BLESSING 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mary E. Quinn 
Nathan Bishop Jr. H. S., Providence 


Rochester, New York 
President. Artuur H. Bates 
Secretary. Frances J. STEWAR! 
Benjamin Franklin High School 


Seattle, Washington 


President. L. W. Ross 
Secretary. AGNes Fre 
Seattle Public Schools 


Southern California 
President. WHersert F. CLarKk 
Secretary-Treasurer. W. H. SALyer 
Y. M. C. A., Los Angeles 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
President. Watter H. Apams 
Secretary-Treasurer. Doris J. Woops 

1230 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 


Virginia 
President. C. J. Hystup 
Secretary-Treasurer. Brsste Morey 
Highland Springs High School, Va 


Washington, D. C. 


President. Heten SAMUE! 
Secretary. EstHer R. Woopwarp 
Hine Junior High School 


Western Pennsylvina 
Chairman. JoHN THOMSON 
Secretary-Treasurer. MARGARET STEWART 
South High School, Pittsburgh 


Wisconsin 
President. W. W. Hietp 
Secretary. ANNE SCHWEGER 


605 W. Walnut St., Green Bay 
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